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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants. children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DINNE FORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a. pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 





RUSKIN POTTERY 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


LEADLESS GLAZES AND LUSTRES 
AS PURCHASED BY 


Their Majesties The King and Queen, 
Queen Alexandra, Princess Louise, and 
other Members of the Royal Family. 


For Particulars and Coloured Illustrations 
apply to the Sole Maker 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, 


RUSKIN POTTERY, WEST SMETHWICK. 


MAPLE & CO.. 


The Largest and most Convenient Furnishing Establishment in the World 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS BEDSTEADS 
FABRICS BEDDING 


Carriage Paid Catalogues Free 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 





WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W. 











Bournville 
Cocoa 


OURNVILLE COCOA represents the highest 
grade of nutritive cocoa at present on the 





market; it fully maintains its high reputation in food 
value and delicacy of flavour, and is second to none 
in any respect whatsoever.”—Medical Magazine. 











Interesting free Booklet, 


“ THERE'S THE RUB!” fully describes the 


wonderful new time and labour saver for use with Ronuk Polishes. 





“There’s 
the 
Rub! ” 











Of Grocers, Ironmongers and Stores. 


3 Dry-scrubs, dusts, cleans and polishes, reaching everywhere from anywhere. 


RONUK HOME POLISHER 


Can be used from floor to ceiling without going on hands and knees, 
or climbing chairs and_ steps. 


Never needs washing or boiling. 


Price 5/6 complete. 
Write NOW for Free Booklet. 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. No. 10), Portslade, Brighton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c’o Country LiFe Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





Y'SITING, Al AN® CON ULTING 

DY GARDENER.— New gardens 
laid out; old gardens re-modelled and made 
beautiful. Charge undertaken during owner’s 
absence from home. Gardensrun on business 
lines and made to pay their way. — Mrs. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 





WO LADY GARDENERS Of large 
practical experience offer all-round 
training; specially reduced fees to those 
entering for year’scourse; extensive gardens ; 
beautiful country; bracing position: gar- 
dening year begins September 25th.—PEAKE, 
Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 





ECRETARY.-—Educated, experienced 

lady requires post as Secretary. Fluent 

French (Paris), shorthand, typewriting; 
methodical, conscientious and trustworthy. 
Apply, stating salary offered, to ** A 3670.”" 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The, Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


| RON FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.—BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


FE NCIN G.—Cleft Chestnut: Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
Shottermill, 











—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 
Haslemere, Surrey. 


BAgoN BARGAINS.—Save money 
by buying direct from the factors. 7lbs. 
of the most delicious unsmoked streiky tor 
6/10 cash. post paid: customers delighted. — 
LUNN & DopsoN, Bacon Factors, Dept. H., 
Horncastle. 








DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON’S 
SENTRY DOGS (AIREDALES) 


) as supplied Army in France 
5 guineas. 

POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
DALES), for house and 
personal guards, 5 guineas. 
Pups, 2 guineas. 

BLOODHOUNDS, from 
20 guineas. Pups 5 guineas. 

ABERDEEN, SCOTCH, 
FOX, IRISH TERRIE RS, 
5 guineas. Pups, 2 guineas, 


GROVE END, HARROW. _ Tel. 423. 








ELSH TERRIERS. — Best and 

oldest strain in the Kingdom, pups 

from three guineas.— Mrs. CLEDWYN OWEN, 
Pwitheli. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

—Developing or Printing.—'The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).- MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


Eco NOMISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 

— Consult contractor to nobility and 
gentry. — E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. 


IRDS’ BATHS, Sundials, Garden 








Vases, Figures, Fountains: sketches 
sent. — MOORTON (A 8), 65, Pearl Road, 
Walthamstow. 





Counts. HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM.— No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filters; 


perfectly automatic ; everything underground, 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BE ATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place Westminster. 


ARRIS TWEED, 4/9: Sox, 2/6, post 


free.— 168, Byars Road, Glasgow. 


DVERTISER would like to take 
Costume, etc., from lady; small figure 
and first-class quality.—‘‘ A 3669.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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A®SOL ITE CURE FOR CON- 
STIPATION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 
Particulars and free sample from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 


FOR.S SALE,—Tudor Battery in excel- 
lent condition, consisting of 45 cells, 
280 ampere hour capacity and suitable for 
90 volts. Also approximately three-quarter 
mile 7/14s overhead cable.—For particulars 
apply Guy V. Laycock, Electrician, Cloth 
Hall Street, Huddersfield. 


IMBER SECTIONAL SLEEP 
ING HUTs, complete with Bunks, also 
Recreation Rooms for Sale. Immediate ce- 
livery and low price guaranteed.—For full 
particulars apply to SOMERVILLE & Co., LTD., 
120, Victoria Street. 


INE GRAVEL for Footpaths and 
Carriage Drives of the loveliest rich 
colour, 5/— per ton on rail. A nice coloured 
path or drive imparts that delicate finish to 
your Gardens and Estate.—SyYKEs, ‘‘ Ays- 
garth,’’ Andover. 


OULTRY TROUGHS of various 
sizes of strong brown glazed imperish- 
able stoneware. FREE SAMPLE to any 
large buyer on receipt of a p.c. Also Pig 
Troughs, Mang:rs, Field Draining Tiles, etc. 
—J. DUCKETT & SON, LTp., Sanitary Ware 
Works, Burnley. 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
___is 2d. per word. minimum 2/6. 


OLSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h. p., 

run about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 

built, almost equal to new; splendid running 

order, £500. — Apply “Sacrifice,’”* c/o 

POoTTER’S Advertising Offices, Koh-i-noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 




















STAMPS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
_is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 

OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 

you can select at one- -third to quarter dealer’ 8 

prices; approval.—‘‘ G.,’’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham, 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evrc. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tanden,. 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltere d 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Mot: 
a Town one-and-a-half flies, ¢, 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEwIs, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central (v.) 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


WANTED. copies of COUNTRY | 
Double Number, dated June |: 
1915.—‘‘ P 6990.” 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at lensrh 
in *‘ Causeries on English Pewter,’ 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lox s 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is bea: 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained 
1l1s., post free from the Offices of ‘‘ Count 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Cove \t 

Garden, W.C. 


HE FRUIT GARDE 

GEORGE BUNYARD and wee eon 
V.M.H., consists of no less than 507 pac 
It is profusely illustrated and no efforts |; 
been spared to make the book a re ia 
guide to the production of fruit. 12,11, } 
free, from the Offices of ‘‘COUNTRY Li 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Cov 
Garden, W.C. 

















ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisemen: 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


yL D TAPESTRY 
required, green preferred. — 
“A 3565.” 


ANTED, OLD COLOURED PRIN‘ 
and SCRAP ALBUMS, OLD CHIN \ 
and GLASS (English and Irish), to purchia-« 
(privately) by gentleman. No dealers 
Address, ‘‘ M. A.,’’ c/o GALLOWAY & Port! 
Booksellers, Cambridge. 
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SPECIAL TRAIN ING, 


MOTOR DRIVING 


AND MECHANICAL TUITION 
WE train you for the 
R.A.C. Certificate. 


THE ONLY ONE RECOGNIZED. 
Full Course of 24 Half-hourly Lessons £2 2 0 
Sixteen Driving Half-hourly Lessons £3 3 0 
Unlimited Course - : . - - £6 50 


gy] Instruction. — Up-to-date 
Car and Instructor at your disposal 
2 hours daiy for One Month - - £1010 0 


You may, if desired, purchase the Car on which 
you are taught. 


Ss. & S. MOTOR CO., Ltd., 
395, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
‘Phone :—PADDINGTON 5838. 








MONTESSORI ‘CLASS, 
for Young Children from 2% years, 
39, York Terrace, 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 





Next Term commences 26th September. 


For Prospectus apply to— 
MISS H. S. NEWMAN. 








BRADLEY PASTURES, ASHBOURNE, 
Derbyshire. 
PRACTICAL ACRICULTURAL TRAINING. 


GIRLS 80 Guineas a Year. 
BOYS 100 





No Pupils taken over 25 years of age. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 
A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 
12/6 net; by post 13/- 


Published at the Offices of ** Country Life,"’ Ltd.. 
20, Tavistock street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE SMALL ROCK GARDEN 


By E. H. JENKINS. 
Uniform with “The Hardy Flower Book.” 


Large 8vo, containing over 50 illustrations and beautiful coloured 
frontispiece. 


Price 2/6 net; 


by post, 5d. extra. 


Published at the Offices of ‘“‘ CounTRY LiFe,” Lrp., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 





WEST END RIDING SCHOOL, 


70, 
By Rovat Warrant 
OF APPOINTMENT TO 


WHERE 





period. 
HIS Mad aerv 


KING GEORGE V. always on Sale. 


Several Riding Horses 





EASTBOURNE 
SCHOOL of COOKERY 


and Domestic Economy, 11, Silverdale Rd. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Home 
Sick Nursing and Hygiene. 
Certificates granted. 
Apply Principal, Miss RANDALL, 
Ist class lomee, Edinburgh Training "School. 





WAR SERVIGE winx 


WANTED, strong, capable, educated 
WOMEN to train for FARM WORK, 
to take the place of men who are doing 
War Work.—Apply Organiser. 
WOMEN’S FARM & GARDEN UNION, 
45, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. 





SEYMOUR PLACE, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W. 
THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
ROYALTY HAS BEEN 


Hacks and Chargers let 
by the hour or for any 


TAUGHT. 


THE School, which ts lighted by Electricity 

is the largest and most select in London, 
and is decorated throughout with attractive 
“Garden"" and “Country” scenery from 
a recent Horse Show at Olympia. Tlic 
INDOOR tuition has thereby been rendered 
as nearly equal to actuai OUTDOOR Riding 
as possible. 





Telegrams: 
Proprietor — Bae. F. G. HAINES. 


* ae Equiseta, London.’ 














A Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


By E. H. JENKINS 


(A Member of the Floral Committee ot the Royal Horticultural Society). 


With 50 Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece 


Price 2/6 net; by post, 5d. extra. 





_ Published at the Offices of “‘ CouNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garde: 
London. W roy 
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The War Office notifies that from now onward all papers posted 
to any neutral European country will be stopped, except those sent 
by publishers and newsagents who have obtained special permission 
from the War Office. Such permission has been granted to CouNTRY 
LirE, and subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, 
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neutral Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral 
European Countries in Africa, should order copies to be despatched 
by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MODERN WAR AND 
FERTILITY 


N our correspondence pages this week a learned scientific 
correspondent makes a very interesting comment on 
the fertility that followed upon modern battle. Those 
who have been at the front or have followed the lines 
of- a campaign have listened to many remarks on the 

vigorous plant growth on areas that have been exposed to 
violent artillery fire. At first, of course, nothing is to be 
noticed except. devastation, and there are many points at 
which fighting has been so continuous that Nature has had 
no chance of effecting a recovery. Ypres for a long time 
has been only the skeleton of the town it was ; the cathedral 
of Rheims has been so continuously bombarded that the 
land round about has had no chance. On the line of the 
new offensive whole woods have been felled as with the axe ; 
trees, if they are not down, are stripped of their leaves as 
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by the auiumn wind, and the havoc among their giant boughs 
and branches suggests the progress of a tornado. But 
trenches have not everywhere remained the same, and when 
the tide of battle has surged forward it has been noticed 
by many correspondents that the earth, as though in haste 
to conceal the desolating effects, has produced with strange 
and prodigal abundance. Cultivated plants and weeds 
alike have been stimulated to rapid and striking growth. 
The effect is equally noticeable in the docks and thistles 
of the field and the tender salad plants that the thrifty 
French sow or plant in what they find remaining of their 
gardens when the hated enemy moves backward. 

The first explanation offered of this renewed fertility 
was that the shelling had produced an effect like that of 
the plough. It had so broken up and aerated the soil as 
to develop its natural fertility. This theory had more in 
it than another which was offered simulianeously. This 
was that the modern battlefield, like the old, was tertilised 
by the red rain of battle and by the bodies of the slain. But 
in reality there is less bloodshed on the stricken fields of 
to-day than there must have been in old heroic days when 
warriors laid about them with sword, spear and ‘battle-axe. 
Those who have reported on the dead of a modern batile- 
field say that the most common and typical appearance is 
that of a death which might have been natural save for the 
small puncture, sometimes accompanied by a slight bleeding 
and sometimes not, which tells where the fatal bullet has 
entered. Disfigurement by shraynel and fragments of shell 
is not rare, but even in these cases the effusion of blood has 
not been great. Only except in No Man’s Land or areas 
exposed to excessive fire have the dead been allowed to lie 
on the field. Nor have they been promiscuously buried. A 
iew only of the early battlefields are set with crosses here 
and there telling where a soldier has fallen, but as a rule 
they have been collected as far as possible and interred in 
thousands, ‘‘a mighty nation of the dead.” 

Our correspondent suggests a far more convincing 
explanation. It rests on the fact that chemical fertilisers 
and munitions come largely from the same source. For 
example, the most rapidly acting of artificial manures is 
nitrate of soda, but it is known that the immense supplies 
which Germany was accustomed to employ in agriculture 
have been diverted to the purpose of ammunition making. 
In the words of our correspondent, ‘‘ the explosives contain 
large quantities of nitric acid or nitrates, and potash. The 
unburnt part of these explosives accounts for the extra- 
ordinary plant growth.” He goes on io refer to the nitric 
acid and glycerine in dynamite and to the composition of 
other explosives in substantiation of his ingenious Lut 
aksolutely convincing view. Hundreds of tons of these 
powders are daily blown over the fields along the battle line ; 
on some days special places account for tons of explo- 
sives, and the total of chemicals contained in the smoke of 
the guns and subsequently spread on the fields, corresponds 
to enormous quantities of fertilising matter. Afier an explo- 
sion there is always a part left unburned, and ihe fertilising 
constituents of the burnt portion are brought Lack to the 
soil by rain or ordinary condensation. When the soil so 
fertilised by the products of munitions already contains a 
fair proportion of phosphates the result will be a luxuriant 
growth, and the assimilability of the phosphoric acid will be 
the only limiting factor. By a grim irony, then, the 
fertilisers which were abstracted from German agriculiure 
to be used in killing the French have had the effect of fertil- 
ising the fair fields of France. 

It is a very apt explanation. This war is undoubtedly 
the most scientific ever waged. In it mechanical science, 
chemical science, and other sciences have keen harnessed 
as never before to the uses of battle. Medical and surgical 
science has been impressed to assist in its improvement. 
It is fitting therefore that a bye-effect of its excessive 
destructiveness should Le a scientific fertilisation of the 
soil. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Decies, 
wife of the fifth Baron Decies and daughter of Mr. 
George Jay Gould of New York. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Iditor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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OUMANIA is the tenth nation to take up arms 
for European liberty and the cause of righteous- 


ness throughout the world. In Berlin and Vienna 

the adhesion to the Allies of King Ferdinand, 

himself a Hohenzollern Prince, must be like the 
knocking at the gate in ‘“ Macbeth.” To the other 
Ferdinand, the pinchbeck Czar, it must be obvious that 
the vole of Judas is not a prosperous one. He sought 
to betray Russia, who liberated Bulgaria from the Turkish 
voke, in the hope that if he joined the Central Powers 
quickly he would be enriched with the spoils of Serbia. 
But the skin of that lion is not to be divided. On two 
hundred miles of front the soldiers of four great nations 
are reaching out from Salonica in support of the Serbians, 
once more a nation in arms and renewed in strength as it 
has always been unbroken in spirit. King Constantine 
stands at the parting of the ways, but the Hellenes are 
in no doubt which road the interests of Greece demand 
that he should follow. It takes little gift of prophecy 
to foresee that the King will presently “go to the 
aid of the victors,” and commit the destinies of Greece 
to the wise guidance of M. Venizelos. Events march, 
Lut it is to ke hoped that the favourable signs will be read 
soberly. Our chief enemy is unbeaten and flaming with an 
anger by no means impotent. Last week’s air raids, which 
did not leave outer London unscathed, are a measure of 
German confidence. When the policy of Herod is abandoned 
it will be a sign that the courage of the enemy is failing. 
Meanwhile, we do not forget the author of that policy, by 
which (in de Quincey’s phrase) “‘ the little feet were stiffened 
for ever.” 


[TALY’S friends are glad to see her ranged with the Allies 

against Getmany in form as she has long been in fact. 
From the day when Italian troops landed in Salonica the 
diplomatic fiction that Italy was embattled against Austria 
alone died a natural death. The formation of a great Anglo- 
Italian financial company backed by both Governments 
shows that we shall help our Ally in every way possible to 
rid herself of the incubus of German trade penetration. 
Mr. Dodington’s article on a later page controverts the idea 
that Italy is not labouring whole-heartedly in the Allied 
cause. Her declaration of war settles the matter. 


WORCESTERSHIRE and Wilts have cause to be proud 

of their county, regiments, for the fiercest onslaughts 
of the Prussian Guard were broken last week by their heroic 
resistance. The Worcesters have a long record, for they 
were at Ramillies, and the Wiltshires, then the 62nd, served 
as Marines at Louisburg in 1758, but no battle honour of 
either regiment will be treasured more than ‘“‘ The Somme ”’ 
when it comes to be inscribed on their colours. The crack 
corps of the enemy will have good reason to remember our 
line regiments, for the Oxfordshire and Bucks Light Infantry 
were the cutting edge of the counter-attack which broke 
the Prussian Guard at the crisis of the first battle of Ypres. 
Last week’s exploit is the more satisfactory, because the 
enemy Guards were under the personal command of Prince 
Eitel Friedrich, the most popular of the Kaiser’s sons. He will 
now be in a position to compare notes with his eldest Lrother. 
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BUT Crown Prince William is being pilloried in the German 

Press for other reasons than his failure to take Verdun. 
The offence is more serious! He is continuing to build at 
Potsdam the ‘‘ English country house”? begun before the 
war. We are inclined to pity the lesser William, for 
it looks as though he will have a thoroughly bad house. 
“The romantic chimneys, the false appearance of 
antiquity of the walls, the application to them of timber 
framing, the big window of the hall, the Elizabethan character 
of the whole design ’’—this is a description which suggests 
the worst fervours of Wardour Street applied to architecture. 
But the “ misfortune for Potsdam” may be a blessing for 
us, if it discourages Englishmen from following the Crown 
Prince in building pseudo-antique houses with sham half- 
timber under the delusion that such frivolities deserve the 
name of architecture. 


WHEN the Military Cross was instituted on December 31st, 
Igt4, it was expressly provided that its recipients 
should not use the letters “M.C.” after their names. But 
the rule Hfas been ignored in popular practice, and a new 
Royal Warrant has graciously authorised this added dis- 
tinction. Great gallantry is so much the habit of our Armies 
that the length of the list of M.C.s published last week 
brings no astonishment, and the new provision that bars 
will be granted for subsequent acts of equal gallantry will 
add to the value of a decoration already highly prized. The 
provision of bars for the D.S.O. also follows naturally, but 
it tends to veil its character (never very distinct) as the 
companionage of an order of chivalry. It is worth remem- 
bering that the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, insti- 
tuted in 1399, was enlarged in 1815 to commemorate the 
close of the last European struggle. It is not improbable that 
a like triumphant conclusion of our far greater conflict will 
lead His Majesty, as the Fountain of Honour, to institute 
some new and Imperial reward for service more devoted 
and widespread than any of his predecessors has evoked. 


EVEN if a knightly Order of the British Empire were insti- 

tuted, the possibilities would not be exhausted. It is 
curious that of the four nations which have made these 
islands what they are one has no distinctive place in our 
system of chivalry. England has the Most Noble Garter, 
Scotland the Most Noble Thistle, and for Irishmen thereTis 
the Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick. For Wales, which 
gives its name to the Soveteign’s heir-apparent, there is none. 
An Order of St. David meeting in chapter at Carnarvon 
Castle in a stately little chapel on the ramparts would fire 
the imagination of chivalrous Welshmen. And why not an 
Order of Queen Mary, reserved for the women who have 
served so nobly in a hundred ways, and with head and hand 
as well as heart ? It would be a true Order of Sacrifice, 
and not least a tribute to the wives and mothers of the 
Empire. 


TO —. 


In the West the flame of the dying day, 

And through the trees a path of gold, 

The faint call of the wild-duck far away— 

Do you remember the stillness, O my friend, 

And how we waited till the light would end 
And leave the shining water lone and grey ? 


So long ago, and yet the memory 

Is with me still, and you, my dear, 

In that far country which we cannot sce, 

May listen through the evenings that are falling, 

And hear, as in a dream, the wild-duck calling— 
Across the spaces of Eternity. 


WHEN, in far away times of peace, the man in the street 
used to speculate in his knowing way as to the nature 
of a European war there was one thing as to which he was 
particularly certain, namely, that the days of single-handed 
prowess in fighting were over. And yet we seem to have 
gone back to the knightly years when a single warrior could 
overthrow unnumbered adversaries. We scarcely believed 
in such deeds even when we read “Ivanhoe,” but since 
then our soldiers have re-established the reputations of 
their predecessors in arms. First came the famous Michael 
O’Leary who, with his own bow and spear, slew seven 
or was it eight ?—Germans. His record did not remain 
long unchallenged, for an Australian soldier, Corporal Jacka, 
also won the Victoria Cross by killing an equal number of 
Turks in Gallipoli. It is questionable whether both these 
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heroes must not now give place to another Australian, 
Lieutenant J. P. Ramkena, who has just received the 
Military Cross. ‘‘ During a raid,” so runs the official account, 
“he led the way into the enemy trenches and shot several 
of the enemy. He then rushed a dug-out and killed seven 
and captured fourteen of the men inside it. He finally 
brought back twelve prisoners alive.” It is a story to warm 
the cockles of the heart. 


[T is the general impression of those who judge superficially, 

that practically no cricket has been played this year. 
The few spectators who have frequented “‘ Lord’s’”’ are aware 
that there has been some soldiers’ and schoolboys’ cricket, 
the latter of quite exceptional quality. But it is a great sur- 
prise to learn that the athletic outfitters have been doing a far 
bigger business this summer in the sale of cricketing material 
of all kinds than for many a year past. To Salisbury Plain, 
to the front in France, to Salonica, Egypt, even to Mesopo- 
tamia, wherever British soldiers are gathered together they 
have sent for the requisites of the nationalgame. Never before 
has there been anything like the same sale of cocoanut matting 
for pitches. It is pleasant to think of the cheerful spirit 
that it all indicates. Curiously enough, some of the county 
clubs are quite retrieving their formerly rather desperate 
financial position. They have no staff to keep up, yet their 
subscriptions have not greatly fallen off. Their “ gates” 
have for some years failed to pay the expenses of the matches. 
If the war goes on long enough they will grow quite opulent. 


[tf seems as if our old friend the horse is coming back to 

us again to be part and parcel, as before, of our daily 
life. All over the country we see the dog-carts and the 
governess cars brought out of the recesses of the stables 
lately converted into garages. Horses and ponies of all sorts 
and sizes that will fit into the shafts are being groomed, 
often by ladies’ hands, into smartness, and the roads begin 
to wear something of the aspect under which we used to 
know them ten years ago or mote. It is manifest that 
petrol restrictions have restored to popularity the ‘‘ family 
cob,” the horse-of-all-work, to fetch luggage and stores from 
the station, and the fast trotting and smart pony to take 
the master to his train in not so very much longer time 
than the car used to require. Probably, however, it is the 
smaller type of horse, from 14h. downward, that will come 
into greatest vogue. The good-looking pony of about 
13h. 2in. is likely to become very popular, for it is always fit 
for work, and ready to take the ladies calling or to give 
the children a ride. 


THE effect of the war, with the difficulty and in many 

cases the impossibility of letting the shootings, which 
is one of its results, has been to reduce very gravely the 
comparative opulence of those who depend for much of 
their income on shooting rentals: where these properties 
have been made security for mortgages the case is very 
serious indeed. The story of the rise of the shooting 
rentals in Scotland during the latter half of the last century 
is a very curious one, by reason of its singular effect on the 
distribution of family fortunes. In many instances it 
happened in the past that the principal house, with the 
agricultural land about it, went to the eldest son as head 
of the family, while to some cadet was bequeathed a wild 
waste of moor with an indifferent shooting-box where, it 
was supposed, he could support the existence proper to his 
junior estate. Then, partly owing to the invention of breech- 
loading guns, but far more as a consequence of the greater 
ease of travel brought in by the railways, came the “ boom ”’ 
in shooting and in shooting rentals. The younger son found 
himself capable of letting his moorland and his lodge for a 
sum in excess of all his previous dreams of avarice, and very 
much about the same period the farm rents and the value 
of the agricultural land came tumbling down, with the 
result that the junior branch of the family, which had the 
moorland, was in affluence, while the elder, which owned 
the arable and pasture, was much pinched. 


TO a student of the psychology of crowds, some curious 

problems may be suggested by the divers ways in which 
people going for their autumn holiday have distributed them- 
selves this year. Many of the East Coast resorts are nearly 
forsaken, and that is intelligible enough in view of the menace 
by Zeppelins from the clouds and occasional bombardment 
from the sea. But a few watering places on that exposed 
side are finding remarkable and exceptional favour. North 
Berwick, for instance, is said to be so crowded that not a 
lodging is to be had in it. St. Andrews, on the other hand, 
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which we may suppose to be less liable to visits from enemy 
craft by ait or sea, seeing that it lies further north and is 
not on the high road to Edinburgh, is nearly deserted. Yet 
if it be for golf, purely, that folk frequent the one or the 
other, the claim of St. Andrews is surely paramount. There 
is no need to seek for the reason why the West of England 
and the Welsh Coast golfing places are crowded. They 
are deemed far remote from risk. But some of the South 
Coast resorts, which must be nearly as secure, have few 
visitors. The ways of fashion are very curious. 


[T is no new thing that people should pay the ultimaiec 

tribute of flattery to their favourite author by trying 
tc enact his characters. Paris art students have conscien- 
tiously led la vie de Bohéme, and romantic idlers in this 
country have tied gaudy handkerchiefs round their necks, 
eschewed soap and water and fancied themselves so many 
Jasper Petulengros. But that a man should model his life, 
as far as might be, on that of Miss Havisham in “ Great 
Expectations ”’ is a height we should have believed unattain- 
able. Indeed, we have been accustomed to regard Miss 
Havisham as a rather melodramatic and unsatisfactory 
feature in that greatest of books, and were reconciled to her 
only on account of Pip’s delightful stories about her “ of the 
stunning and outdacious sort.’’ Yet the commonplace 
event of an inquest on two unfortunate workmen killed in 
a long shuttered and decaying house in Queen’s Gate has 
brought to light the story of a man who could commit this 
splendid absurdity. The owner of the house, it appears, 
was, like Miss Havisham, jilted on the day before his wedding 
day. He was a rich man with an expensive passion tor 
producing unsuccessful dramatisations of Dickens. With 
this unequalled opportunity thrown to him by Fate he 
dramatised ‘‘ Great Expectations’”’ in his own person, and 
left the house, where he was to have brought his bride, to 
moulder untouched even to the wedding breakfast, as we 
are told, upon the table. It is to be hoped that no prosaic 
and truth-telling person will come forward to shatter the story. 


FRAGMENT. 


A Sleep—and an Awaking !— 
The new-born babe wakes into consciousness 
And knows not that but yesterday it slept ; 
The child, whose heart was breaking, 
Sleeps and forgets the little foolishness 
For which it wept ; 
And, when old hearts are aching, 
The walls of pain by sleep are overstepped ; 
For life, with all its finding and forsaking, 
Is but a Sleep—a Sleep and an Awaking ! 
Morac. 


"THE last Martin of Martin’s Bank in Lombard Street 

has passed away in the honoured person of Sir Richard 
Biddulph Martin. For thirteen years Sir Richard sat in 
Parliament for the Droitwich Division of Worcestershire, 
but his heart was in country pursuits. Only last month we 
published an interesting letter from his pen with pictures of 
a great fallen poplar. Martin’s Bank, at No. 68, Lombard 
Street, has for centuries displayed over its door the grass- 
hopper which formed the crest of Sir Richard Gresham. The 
tradition is that the original Martin was apprenticed to 
Gresham, but this story and the early history of the bank 
generally are rendered obscure by the fact that the records of 
the business were destroyed in the Great Fire. All that is 
really clear is that Sir Richard Gresham had his shop on this 
site. Gresham’s original sign of the grasshopper, made of brass, 
was carefully preserved until 1800, when it was stolen during 
the rebuilding of the house. The gold replica of the sign 
now over the door was placed there by Sir Richard Biddulph 
Martin at the time of the Coronation of Edward VII. 


CANADA’S new Governor-General, the Duke of Devon- 

shire, is a much-housed man, and his Eastbourne seat, 
Compton Place, is illustrated this week. His official home 
in Ottawa, Rideau Hall, has no architectural pretensions, 
but it is rich in associations which belong to the growth of 
the great Dominion. Before the Duke’s term of office is 
over, he will doubtless have the pleasant duty of re-opening 
the Dominion Houses of Parliament, destroyed by fire last 
year and now being rebuilt. The old buildings were of a 
type of Revival Gothic which had grown somewhat old- 
fashioned and there is little doubt that what seemed to 
be a disaster will be seen to have been a blessing in disguise 
when the new Parliament House is finished. 
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HARVESTING IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


ARVESTING in Russia is one of the great events 

in the peasant’s life. Weeks before the corn is 

ripe enough for cutting the bailiff goes round 

the villages on the estate and collects the extra 

hands needed for the work. Reaping machines 

are now used 
all over the 
country, but 
as there are 
many small 
woods and 
clumps of 
trees in- 
terspersed 
among the 
cornfields in 
the south, 
one often sees 
women with 
sickles finish- 
ing off diffi- 
cult, corners, 
etc. They 
make «a 
pir ©UtY 
picture in 
their bright 
dresses 
against the 
high } golden 
com, with 
the dark 
woods in the 
background. 
Women 
predominate 
in agricultural life in Russia and are great workers. Their 
babies are kept in the village créches, and looked after by others 
till the mothers return at night. Sometimes the mothers 
take them in the fields. The women usually begin work 
about 5 a.m. and go on till 12 o’clock without a stop, when 
the midday meal is served. This is taken sitting on the 
ground. It generally consists of thick potato soup, or 
perhaps borstock (soup made with beetroots), “‘casha”’ (a 


WOMEN HARVESTERS 





THE PEASANTS HAVE A _ GREAT 





IN NATIONAL COSTUME. 


REVERENCE 


brown grain boiled in the same way as rice), a raw herring, 
and a huge piece of black bread. Each peasant carries 
her own wooden spoon in her pocket, or tucked away 
in one of her high boots. Another food very much esteemed 
by all Russians is mushrooms, although one does not find 
them, of 
course, in the 
harvest 
fields. I 
never came 
across so 
many differ- 
ent varieties 
before in any 
other coun- 
try. Fhe 
small white 
one that we 
eat in Bri- 
tain and 
think so 
good the 
Russians call 
“ cham pig - 
nons,”’ using 
the French 
word, and 
care for 
them least 
of all. But 
the big dark 
brown ones 
lined with 
cream, which 
they call 
white and 
the lovely large terra-cotta mushrooms are really delicious. 
Cooked in butter with a rich cream sauce they make an excel- 
lent and substantial dish, one that often replaces vegetables. 
Hundreds are dried and put away for winter use, while 
others (the small ones) are pickled in vinegar and spice. 
They are not specially cultivated, but are to be found in 
nearly all the woods, particularly under the young oak trees. 
Water is served from a barrel, which goes from field to 








FOR THE THRESHING MACHINE. 
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PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE OF THE HARVEST 


field, drawn by a donkey. The oxen are magnificent creatures, 
and it is nothing exceptional to see between thirty and 
forty pairs of them at work the same day. Horses are rarely 
used in the fields. 

Between 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. an enormous samovar (a 
special kind of urn heated by charcoal) is brought out, and 
boiling weak tea, with two lumps of sugar at least, is served 
to the workers in tin mugs. This is really the happiest moment 
of the day, for tea, as we all know, is the Russian’s delight. 
The men, of course, used to drink vodka, but now that is 
stopped, and happily so, for it is just about the strongest drink 
that exists! The tea hour being only a short respite, work 
is resumed with vigour and continued up till 6 or 9 o’clock, 
according to the weather. But, except for a terrific 
thunderstorm occasionally, it rarely rains at this time. 

Supper consists of practically the same menu as that 
which is eaten at midday, baked or boiled potatoes being 
generally substituted for the “‘ casha,”’ and sometimes pond 
carp, cray-fish, and perch, fried. All the meals are cooked 
outside. An oven and fireplaces made of clay and _ bricks 
are built 
ina sort 
of trench 
in the most 
central spot, 
and here you 
see only men 
cooking ! 

Fresh- 
water fish 
form a very 
important 
addition to 
the food sup- 
ply in inland 
Russia. As 
there are 
hundreds _ of 
miles of 
marshy 
ground great 
ponds are 
made every- 
where. The 
chief fish 
stocked are 
carp, tench 
and crayfish. 
The streams 
and rivers 
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The women are eating ‘“‘ casha.” Note the water-barrel in the background. 


WORK IS DONE BY MAGNIFICENT OXEN. 


but cray-fishing also affords good sport as well as being a 
considerable industry. A dark night is chosen if possible, 
since in the moonlight the fish are easily scared and retire 
to the middle of the pond, where it is impossible to catch 
them. The fishers are armed with strong nets about the 
size of a washing basin, but deeper and weighted, which are 
attached to long poles. Approaching the pond as cautiously 
as possible, the nets are dropped in and allowed to sink to 
the bottom. Then everyone sits and waits in silence, but 
smoking furiously to keep away the mosquitoes, which are 
both large and venomous. Then men appear on the scene 
suddenly, flourishing large torches over the surface of the 
water, and the cray-fish, retreating, walk into the nets, which 
have to be cleared and dropped again very promptly. 

It is most interesting to watch the quick working of 
the threshing machine, which is driven by steam. The 
women never seem to cease—sheaf after sheaf is dropped 
in from above, and on one side you see the chaff and straw 
coming out, and on the other the corn dropping right 
into the sacks awaiting it below. These, again, are 
tied up bv 
the men. I 
watched the 
grain being 
separated 
from the 
chaff for 
forty min- 
utes, and 
during that 
time eleven 
big sacks 
were tied 
up, labelled 
and ready 
to put away 
in the gran- 
ary. While 
this is going 
on, hundreds 
of black and 
grey crows 
(the real 
Russian 
crow!) come 
flying round 
to peck up 
what corn 
they can, 
and in some 
parts the 
ground is 
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just a patch of black and looks most strange. Even storks 
put in a dignified appearance just to see what is going on, 
and great eagles and hawks hover above waiting to feast 
on the mice. 

The only Russian crow I have seen in captivity was a 
miserable specimen in Dresden. They are much more 
sinister looking than their British brothers, and even 
their “ ” is different. Their behaviour in the cornfield 


caw 
is extremely entertaining. The old birds hop about uttering 





PEASANTS 





—AND WHAT THE STORK 
weird little noises and gingerly picking up grains of corn 
with which they feed their practically full-grown offspring. 
If the young bird has had enough it drops the grain in front 
of another crow, which generally snaps at it promptly. 
Rabbits and hares also abound in the fields, but owing 
to the severe winters partridges and pheasants are 
difficult to rear and are only seen on the richest estates. 
Quails are found everywhere, and most of the garden and 
woodland birds that one sees in England ; but the blue-bird, 
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about the size of a thrush}and of a most lovely colour, is, 
I believe, peculiar to the country. Its attractive appear- 
ance, however, is counterbalanced by its extremely un- 
pleasing voice and the objectionable odour which it 
emits. In the Government of Poltava buzzards visit the 
harvest fields, too, but they are rare in other parts of 
the country. 
The peasants receive pay according to the proprietor’s 
wealth or generosity—sometimes fifty kopeks a day (Is. 1d.), 
at other times one rouble (2s. 
2d.) ; but this varies greatly, 
as some estates are so much 


richer than others. In all 
and every case, however, 
the peasants receive col- 


lectively one-tenth of the 
corn of every field they cut, 
and sometimes this adds up 
very considerably. In fact, 
what they earn in harvest- 
time practically keeps them 
for the rest of the year. 

Sundays and Feast days 
(and there are over a 
hundred of the latter) they 
will not work, but lie about 
in the fields and drink tea, 
etc. But they love music, 
and to the tune of the 

‘ balalaika (a kind of mando- 
line) and the concertina they 
will sing and dance at any 
moment of the day. Many 
of the peasants are much 
richer than they look, and 
they still put their money 
in their stockings and bury 
it as of old. 

But to return to the 
harvest. Towards sunset, 
when work is at its highest 
pitch in the vicinity of the 
threshing machine (which, 
by the way, the peasants 
greatly reverence, as it means 
food to them in the coming 


STORK 


year), life is indeed worth 
living. The throbbing of the 
engines, the buzz of many 
voices, the lowing of the 
cattle, the glorious sunset, 


and, above all, that lovely 
golden haze (caused by the 
dust of the chaff) which 
rises ever so lighily, and 
which seems to put a_ veil 


over everything, just makes 
you long for your brush and 


palette. 
But, the.corn cut, 
threshed and _ housed, the 


machine must be put away 
till next year. This is quite 
a ceremony and _ always 
takes place in the moonlight. 
First it is thoroughly over- 
hauled and _ cleaned, then 
decorated with flowers, 
small sheaves and branches 
of trees. Between twelve 
to twenty pairs of oxen 
draw the machine, moving 
as slowly as possible. All 
those who have taken part 
in the harvest work walk 
beside and behind it— 
generally between one hundred 
and two hundred. Behind these come the villagers, every- 
one dressed in his best, and the girls with garlands 
of flowers on their heads, singing folk-songs. This huge 
cavalcade moves at foot pace until it arrives at iis 
destination, when the squire and all his family and guesis 
come out to see the ceremonial housing. The peasants 
then receive something “‘ extra’’ and return to their houses, 
generally having a rollicking time, playing and dancing 
far into the night. I. M. McC. 
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A WAR OF TIMBER 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE NATIONAL NEED 
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THE TRAIL OF THE LUMBER) 


national playground. We were fortunate 


to see it 


de New Forest is perhaps best known as a great 


under 
another as- 
pect which is 
not indeed 
new, but is, 
at all events, 
fresh to the 
present gene- 
tration of 
travellers 
and of the 
commoners 
who live 
there. To the 
latter the 
Forest is 
more ofa 
workshop 
than a play- 
ground. The 
commoner 
who lives in 
and by the 
Forest takes 
a very seri- 
ous view of 
Forest _ life. 
But we have 
now to con- 
sider the 
Pr o.t 6-5 t 
neither as 
a beauty spot 


IN 


IAN AT HIGHLAND WATER. 


nor as the home of our most successful small-holders, but 


as a great national timber reserve. 





THE ACT OF FALLING. 


The soil of the New 


Forest, 
which 15, 
except in a 
very few 
rare and 
scattered 
places, too 
poor for til- 
lage, is, when 
properly 
drained, ex- 
traordinari ly 
favourable 
to the growth 
or tim bet. 
Few places 
are there in 
England 
where timber 
trees grow 
more rapidl\ 
or mature so 
quickly as in 
this cornei 
of Hamp 
shire. Fo1 
generation: 
the wood: 
have bee! 
left in si 
lence ; occa 
sionally 
picnic party 
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penetrates a little way into the en- 
closures; the echoes of the remote 
glades are now and then roused by 
the cry of horn or hound; but the 
prevailing atmosphere is one of peace 
and silence. 

The war is changing the whole 
aspect of the Forest and will probably 
alter its future history. In a recent 
article on timber cutting in Windsor 
Forest the need for timber and yet 
more timber for the use of the Allies 
was made clear to the readers of 
CountrRY Lire. The minds of the 
authorities naturally turned to the 
ereat timber reserve in the New Forest, 
but they were at the same time made 
acquainted with its value, so that 
when the plans were considered for 
an extensive and necessary felling 
of trees the Commission appointed 
thought out plans for preservation as 
well as for destruction. So the ;lans 
were made to ensure the preservation 
of the timber reserve for future gene- 
rations. To this end the Forest was 
divided into three sections: (1) the 
woodland which was to be cut at 
once, (2) those woods which might be 
cut if necessity arose, and (3) those 
which were indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the Forest. Even so, the list 
of doomed woodlands is a long one 
and includes many places dear to the 
lover of the picturesque and to the 
sportsman. From some of the former 
there have been murmuts at the de- 
struction of one of the most beautiful 
of the few remnants of the primeval 
forest in England; Lut from those 
most interested, the men whose rights 
form a valuable property and a means 
of livelihood, we have not heard a 
word. 

There was a time when to the 
dwellers in the Forest the war seemed 
a long way off and was hardly rea- 
lised, but now it is different. There 
is not a man who does not resolve 
that it is the men in the trenches who 
matter; that what they need thev 
must have, if it was the last tree in the 
Forest. There is a sacrifice outside 
the Forest; it is one of taste and 
sentiment. Here it is more than that, 
but it will be none the less firmly 
faced and cheerfully borne. To give 
those outside the Forest an idea of 
the change there will be we will give 
an instance. Wilverley and Holmsley 
are to be cut down. Motoring from 
London to Bournemouth, as thousands 
have done in recent vears, let us yic- 
ture the rise from Markway Bridge to 
Wilverley Post and imagine ourselves 
looking down on Holmsley Station, 
and then picture the blank there will 
be when both those lovely woodlands 
are blotted out. : 

Yet there is nothing new for the 
New Forest in this felling of timber to 
meet a national need: Three hundred 
years ago some 300,000 loads of tim- 
ber were taken out of the Forest for 
naval purposes, and at all times the 
Forest timber has been used in times 
of need. We must remember that the 
idea of the Forest as a keauty spot, 
and as such to be preserved, is quite 
a modern one. What has really 
preserved the Forest has been the 
tenacity of the commoners in hold- 
ing on to their rights. There is 
another point worth remembering. 
tT he Forest has more than once in 
its history escaped with difficulty 
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from destruction by careless, reckless or dishonest felling 
of timber. The enclosures of Wilverley, Rhinefield and 
Norley, to give a few instances, are comparatively modern 
plantations, made in order to remedy past waste or care- 
lessness. There are some old trees, no doubt, here and 
there ; but though the Forest is ancient, most of the trees 
are modern as time goes in forest history. We have just 
had a visit from a Forest officer in the course of a long 
service who assisted in the planting of many fine trees 
now to be cut down. Nature soon repairs such ravages, 
and even since Wise wrote his well known book in 1802 
the chestnut trees have been introduced, which, grown to 
fine proportions, now vield fruit useful both for man and 
beast, which is one of the harvests of the Forest. 

We may, in fact, expect that whatever spaces may be 
left will in fifty years or so be filled up, and, after all, it is 
the open spaces, the wide prospects of gorse or heather, which 
are the chief beauty of the Forest. We passed a very 
interesting day seeing the work which has been done and 
noting what is yet to be achieved in the way of preparing 
trees for the various uses for which they are now so urgently 
needed. The first question which confronted those who 
were in charge of the work was the scarcity of labour. The 
Forest men are fighting for their country, and in any 
case local labour is scarce. The difficulty was solved by 
importing gangs from Portugal, from Canada and from 
Ireland; all these are experienced workers in timber. Our 
first visit was to Slufters, where the Portuguese contingent 
is at work. These men from Braga and other forest districts 
of Portugal are 
skilled © woodmen. 
They are cheery, 
willing fellows and 
good workmen. 
They seemed de- 
lighted and not at 
all self-conscious 
at the prospect 
of being photo- 
graphed. The Por- 
tuguese are not 
quite such finished 
artists as the Cana- 
dian or Irish saw- 
yers, but effective, 
for all that. It is 
very interesting to 
compare the Por- 
tuguese ‘“‘ cut” with 
the Irish. The Por- 
tuguese are skilled 
axemen, and the 
quick, neat, work- 
manlike way in 
which the fallen 
trees are stripped 
of the branches is 
well worth watch- 
ing. The Portuguese 
workmen have their own huts and their own food. The 
dried fish “‘ Bacalhao,” of which the sight and the odour are 
so familiar to travellers in Portugal and so beloved of the 
natives, is supplied them. There is a doctor to look after 
their health, and an interpreter to listen to their complaints, 
if any. But they are well contented ; for are they not saving 
money to take home. The Portuguese workman is an 
adaptable person. For many generations the sons of Portugal 
have voyaged to South America in the hope—not seldom 
tealised—of being able to save enough money to settle down 
in their own country. We turned our backs almost with 
reluctance on this happy, hard-working colony of our ancient 
Allies and went ‘on to Highland Water, where the labour 
battalion has built a light railway and gangs of Irish workers 
and Canadian lumbermen are at work. One of our pictures 
of the felled portion of the Forest gives one an idea of the 
changes wrought by the axe. The Irish are skilled men 
and they have done some good work. They have a slight 
tendency to desire change, and every now and then a man 
or two “slips it,” as their own foreman put it. 

We had now seen the felling of the tree and the lopping 
of its branches ; then came the sawing into lengths and the 
loading up of the trucks on the light railway, a most efficiently 
constructed line, whereon the logs are drawn through the 
depths of the woodland by a fussy little 5 h.p. locomotive. 
On this line we travelled on a wood truck to the main road 
to Ringwood, where we saw the great trollies loaded up 
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awaiting the traction-engine which will draw them to the 
railway at Ringwood. From that point we went to the 
other side of the Forest to see the sawmills which are devour- 
ing Setthorns, and will no doubt in time eat up Wilverley 
and Holmsley enclosures. Here, too, we saw the trees 
being dealt with and cut up by the circular saw into so many 
trench timbers and so many planks. Asking about the 
quality of these last, we were told that the wood was at least 
as good as the best timber imported from Scandinavia. 
But it was with a sense of relief that we turned to the work 
of the horses hauling the fallen trees. An engine is too 
impersonal to interest the layman, but one can sympathise 
with the honest efforts of the horses. We noted, too, the 
Forest ponies in trucks at their work. 

We came away with the feeling that the great Forest 
was serving a national need, and that we had seen a well 
organised, efficient adaptation of means to ends. No doubt 
the Forest will survive the war. Nature will heal the wounds, 
but the tradition of the great felling will remain as a memorial 
of the not inglorious part the Forest has played; and if there 
was any injustice in its afforestation in the eleventh century, 
it is more than expiated by its service in the twentieth to 
the common need. The trees, like so many soldiers, are 
fortunate in the moment Fate selected for their end. The 
history of the great war and the story of the New Forest 
will henceforward be inseparable. Nor can we doubt that 
the value of the reserve timber in these times will bring 
home to Englishmen a new realisation of the interest and 
usefulness of scientific forestry and be a much needed 
stimulus to the somewhat neglected work of planting 
woods and caring for timber trees. 





SUGAR IN JAMAICA 


NE of the effects of the recent disastrous hurricane 
in Jamaica may be the supplanting of banana growing 
by the cultivation of sugar canes once more. Mr. 
H. H. Cousins, Director of Agriculture, in the Annual 
Report of his department, which has just reached 

this country, remarks: ‘‘ The sugar industry has experienced 
a most encouraging advance in the values of both sugar and rum, 
and a general feeling of optimism prevails as to the future of 
British sugar. The planters of Jamaica are now scriously 
considering a revision of their major industry, bananas, in 
favour of sugar. When the matter was raised by the West 
India Committee in 1914 I gave the opinion that the expansion 
of the sugar industry in Jamaica was limited, and that it would 
not pay our planters in the long run to give up bananas, cocoa 
and cocoanuts for sugar. I estimated our export of sugar 
for the next ten years at an average of 20,000 tons, or about 
24 times that of the previous decade. The Collector General, 
however, to whose great experience and judgment I defer, has 
estimated for 35,000 tons as a result of the more favourable 
conditions now in sight for British sugars, and this without 
trenching on our other industries. 

“ A new light is now thrown upon this matter by the recently 
expressed desire of banana planters in St. Catherine and St. 
Thomas to give up the whole or a portion of their banana culti- 
vation in favour of sugar. The irrigable area of St. Catherine 
is the finest agricultural region in the island, and assured crops 
of cane can be relied on here. The planters in St. Catherine 
now consider that sugar cane is the best rotation crop for bananas 
on these lands, and that danger of exhaustion of these soils, 
and the production of second class fruit from the loss of humus 
resulting from prolonged banana cultivation would be well met by 
a rotation of cane and bananas in approximately equal propor- 
tions. The project of a St. Catherine sugar factory has been 
seriously considered at intervals during the past fifteen years, 
and it would now appear that the time is favourable for the 
fruition of this scheme. Our experience in Vere has 
indicated that even under the most unfavourable conditions 
of price that ruled in the years before the war the sugar industry 
would have been profitable if only crops could have been assured, 
drought having been the crucial factor hitherto in preventing 
the industry from being successful in that district. As the 
St. Catherine planters are ready and willing to devote the best 
lands under irrigation to cane as a rotation crop to bananas, 
the success of a sugar factory would seem to be assured. The 
immediate profit from growing sugar is undeniable. The 
St. Catherine lands may safely be estimated to yield an average 
of 32 tons of canes per acre over three crops. If the factory 
started in January, 1918, I estimate that the planters would 
receive {25 gross per acre for their canes from the factory on 
a 6 per cent. basis for the first three years of the venture.’’ 

Then there is rum, which is of vital importance to the sugar 
industry. Under this heading the Director writes consolingly : 
““ It seems to me that if five million British soldiers and sailors 
have been accustomed to the stimulating and comforting 
influence of Jamaica rum during their arduous service in the 
war that there will pass into civilian circles thereafter a dis- 
position to regard rum as a good and wholesome stimulant. 
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The prospects of rum are therefore regarded as promising, and 
to offer additicnal encouragement for a revival of sugar.’’ The 
banana industry suffered from depression. largely owing to the 
havoc wrought by hurricanes in August and September of last 
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year. Even otherwise the shortage of tonnage would have 


occasioned serious concern. Thanks to the geographical situation 
Cocoa has 
AG. S: 


of the island the future is regarded with optimism. 
fetched high prices, and cocoanuts have sold well. 





By J. M. 


HAT is Italy doing ?”’ has been the question 
on too many lips during the last fifteen months, 
““Ttalia Irredenta ’— unredeemed — has for 
generations been her longing cry, and ‘ Italia 
Irredenta’ it is likely to remain until the end 
of the chapter, unless she puts a little more energy into her 
conduct of the war.” 

The fact is that Italy is the most misunderstood nation 
in Europe. ‘An agreeable, artistic people, Lut fickle and 
undependable—very. Given to impulsive spurts of activity, 
but at bottom indolent—utterly, irreclaimably indolent.” 
Such is the estimate, spoken or unspoken, of those who know 


“ITALIA REDENTA” 


DoDINGTON. 








In those days of my youth the railway line which runs 
through Corsica had not been quite completed, and across 
the gap between Vivario and Corte one was conveyed by a 
dilapidated diligence. I have the most vivid recollection 
of the driver of our ramshackle vehicle spitting vehemently 
into the dust of the roadway as we passed a group of work- 
men toiling upon the railway embankment. “ Toscani!” 
he hissed. ‘‘ Dogs of Italiani, every one, who labour like 
asses all day long and every day for a few centimes, and 
live upon a crust of bread and an onion !”’ 

Ah, well, throughout these fifteen months of war the 
Italiani have been working—and fighting—all day long 
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SEVENTY-FIVE IN ACTION 
not the real Italian, but form their opinion from a casual 
glance at the /azzaroni of a Neapolitan slum. It is as if 
one judged all Englishmen by the habitual frequenters of 
our casual wards ! 

The real Italian is the most industrious, far-thinking, 
hard-working, frugal-living of men. He is the most skilful 
mason, bridge-builder, road-maker—and, I would add, 
gardener—in the world. Not only in Trentino, that part 
of “Italia Irredenta’’ which at no distant date we shall see 
“ Redenta”’ in its entirety (and, we trust, a little over!), but 
throughout the whole of the Austrian Tyrol, the Italian- 
speaking inhabitant is the maker of all roads, bridges and 
tails—to the no small envy and indignation of his Teutonic 
fellow-subject. And I well rememter in the very early days 
of my acquaintance with the island of Corsica being struck 
by the remark of a local magnate who was showing me round 
his extensive and most beautiful gardens: “ Ah, they are 
not at their best just now,” he said, “‘ as you see there are 
many corners which call for attention. But to get all put 
in o1der we have to wait until the Lucchesi cross from the 
mainland.” And so I found it throughout the island. All 
of its lovely gardens were. ordered and arranged by the 
natives of Lucca, who crossed over from Italy for the express 
purpose every spring. 
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ICY MOUNTAIN PEAKS. Copyright. 
and every day. Valour, unshakealle determination, patient, 
indomitable skill—these are the qualities that have been 
manifested to an almost unbelievable extent by those whom 
armchair critics have esteemed a race of negligible dilettant. 
They have faced and overcome the tremendous Alpine 
barriers of Trentino and Cadore; they have dragged their 
great guns up mountains thousands of feet in height, and 
have hewn for them emplacements out of the living rock. 
They have braved at every step the devastating fire of the 
enemy ; amid snow and ice they have fought and died like 
the heroes that they are. 

Yes, they have been working, these Italiani, all day 
long and every day—fighting the stupendous forces of 
Nature as well as those of Kaiser Franz Josef. Said King 
Victor Emanuel of Italy the other day: ‘My men have 
been g,oooft. up in the clouds for seven months in deep 
snow so close to the Austrians that at some points the men 
can see their enemies’ eyes through the observation holes. 
Imagine the difficulties of such a life, with continual sniping 
and bomb-throwing.”’ 

The Italian mason has built roads up into these clouds, 
wide, splendidly constructed roads, for if anything be worth 
doing it is worth doing well, says this master craftsman. 
When these reach the utmost possible height, the overhead 
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railway takes their place. Steel cables span yawning abysses 
and ascend almost vertically from hilltop to hilltop—into 
the clouds. Up these go food, timber for the men’s shelters, 
guns, ammunition. Down them come the wounded. 

They work, they fight, these Italians, amid gales and 
snowstorms such as are unimaginable by the dwellers upon 
peaceful plains. They face the greatest danger of all, the 
swiftly descending avalanche. By it whole platoons have 
been swept away. All the while that this stupendous 
mountain warfare has been waged, from the iertile ylains 
of Venetia, among its gently undulating foot-hills, another 
Italian army, the brave men of the Isonzo front, have also 
been working their way upward, attacking an enemy posted 
in almost impregnable mountain barriers bristling with 
innumerable guns of every calibre. The odds against them 
were fearful—what wonder that again and yet again they 
were repulsed, that their losses were formidable? The 
Gorizia bridge-head, a semicircle of peaks and ridges honey- 
combed with immensely strong fortifications, defied all 
their gallant efforts for close upon fifteen months. 

But calmly and confidently General Cadorna laid his 
plans and bidedfhis time. He made roads, he hewed tunnels 
through the living rock to within a hundred vards of the 
Austrian 
trenches. He 
attracted 
the enemy’s 
attention to 
the Trentino 
campaign 
while by 
night he 
brought up 
men and guns 
to the Isonzo 
front. Then, 
all being in 
readiness, his 
underg round 
galleries filled 
with men, 
one fine 
morning his 
artillery 
burst out 
into an ap- 
palling bom- 
bardment of 
the Gorizia 
defences. On 


the afternoon 
of the same hs 
day his in- H. Manuel. 
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the command ‘of the Duke of Aosta, rushed out from their 
underground lurking-places upon the foe. Line after line of his 
defences they overwhelmed, ridge after ridge they scaled. { At 
last, after two days’ terrific fighting, the summits were won 
and they charged down the farther slope upon Gorizia itself, 
nestling in the valley with the blue Isonzo flowing between. 

The bridges had Leen partially destroyed Ly the fleeing 
enemy ; but, heedless of shot and shell, the advanced troops 
ot our splendid Allies forded the river, doubled up the narrow 
streets and hoisted the red, white and green of Italy’s flag 
upon the old castle walls. Austria’s Verdun had fallen 
Gorizia was redenta ! 

Not Gorizia only. At the time of writing Monte 
Sabatino on the north, and Monte San Michele on the 
south of the town have been cleared of the enemy. The 
Doberdo plateau, close to the head of the Adriatic, is in 
Italian hands. Far east of Gorizia the victors are } ushing 
their way; on the desolate, rock-strewn Carso the first 
two lines of Austrian entrenchments have been carried, 
and the third has been broken. 

Many hard fights will yet have to be fought, many 
strongholds stormed before the way to Trieste—to which 
Gorizia is the key—can be said to be oy en, but one by one 
the obstacles 
are being 
cleared 
away. With- 
out a shadow 
of doubt the 
hour is near 
when that 
coveted 
queen of the 
waters will 
also be 
redenla. Not 
to Trieste 
alone is 
Gorizia the 
key: the 
little town 
commands 
the two great 
roads across 
the Julian 
A ps to 
Vienna. 
These will be 
longish roads 
to travel, but 
who shall sav 
that Cadorna 
isnottheman 
to do it ? 
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OMPTON PLACE is the house reconstructed for 

his habitation by Spencer Compton, Earl of 

Wilmington, on an estate that he purchased in 

1724. Both house and estate had considerable 

history before his time, and to these we will first 
turn our attention. Medieval Eastbourne was a lordship, 
including various manors, which the Mannerses inherited 
from the Rooses. But in 1554 the second Earl of Rutland 
parted with the property, ad that portion which became 
known as Eastbourne Place was acquired by James Burton. 
He was no stranger, but belonged to an important East- 
bourne family, and was, no doubt, the same James Burton 
who appears as the most heavily assessed inhabitant of the 
town for a “ benevolence ”’ raised under Henry VIII. The 
next portion of the lordship passed to Thomas Gildredge, 
and is still owned by his descendants, the Gildredge heiress 
carrying it to the Gilberts. The third and last section 
belonged for a while to the Selwyns, but through Elizabeth 
Selwyn soon came to the Parkers of Ratton, who held it 
till that family ended in 1761. 

Early in the seventeenth century Sir Edward Burton 
was of Eastbourne Place and destined his younger son, 
Edward, for the Church. In due course he became a D.D. 
and rector of Broadwater, the parent church of Worthing, 
which was originally a mere fishing hamlet. The death of 








his elder brother in the wars in the Low Countries—even 
then there could be no war in Belgium without England 
being involved—gave Dr. Burton the headship of the family, 
but he retained his rectory and resided there rather than at 
Bourne Place, as it was then called. He first gave it tem- 
porarily and then assigned it in fee simple to his wife’s 
son-in-law. Towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign a York- 
shireman named John Wilson had come down to the Sussex 
parish of Fletching to act as legal and business agent to a 
wealthy Sussex landowner and ironmaster. There he had 
flourished and acted for other local magnates, among them 
Sir Edward Burton of Bourne. He died in 1641 as tenant 
of Sheffield Place, the former home of his first Sussex patron. 
There his son William succeeded him, but having married 
Mary Haddon, Dr. Burton’s stepdaughter, we find him 
removing to Bourne Place in 1642, and two years later he 
owned the estate. The estate was then purely agricultural, 
with no hint of its future absorption into a fashionable seaside 
resort. But it was a good property as seventeenth century 
properties went, and an old account book is said to put its 
rental at {999 per annum together with 3lb. of pepper and 
1lb. of cumin seed, these two items being set down as worth 
£25 a year. There were also wreckage rights along four 
miles of shore, a warren of conies and the royalty of hawking, 
hunting, fishing and fowling. Of seagulls, worth 30s. a 
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dozen, ten or twelve dozen were taken annually, besides to the lord of Bourne. The Earls of Northumberland 
“ puetts and sea pyes.” Another ornithological crop, which and Dorset—owners of Petworth and Knole—were recipients 
proved of social if not of pecuniary advantage to William and retaliated with presents of ‘“‘fat Bucks’’ besides a 
Wilson, was the wheatear. The wheatear—Saxicola cenan- willingness to put in a word at Court. That, of course, 
thes—is grouped with the chat and the redstart, but is could not be when William Wilson first entered into possession 
more fly-catching in habit. Wintering in North Africa of his father-in-law’s house. The Civil War was raging and 
and Persia, it sought open, deserted wilds in North Europe — the Wilsons, being of Royalist leanings, were held as suspects 
for the nesting season. Until England grew populous’ by Colonel Morley of Glynde who ruled Sussex in the 
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wheatears came hither in large numbers, and in early Parliamentarian interest. They were prudent and did not 
autumn flocks gathered on the South Coast in readiness openly espouse the Royal cause, except that when there 
for their return flight to warmer climes. The Downs of the seemed to be a slight Royalist reaction in Sussex in 1643 
Bourne Estate were a favourite resort from August to October. Mrs. Wilson enters into her accounts : 

Nowhere could they be more plentifully caught, and as they £ s. d. 

were esteemed a delicacy essentially, as we shall see, ‘a Item—for 3 yards of Ribin of the King’s Coulors, 0 1 6 

dish to set before a King ’’—the apt distribution of them by Two months later Morley is again in the ascendant and 
the twenty dozen or so brought consideration and advantage takes from Bourne Place “three Musketts ffive Collivers 
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two Swords three 
Restes,” and 
again “‘two pair 
of Curatts.” 
There is a family 
tradition that 
William Wilson 
was secretly 
concerned in 
attempts to 
effect the escape 
of Charles I out 
of England in 
1648, and to 
assist the em- 
barkation of 
Charles II from 
Eastbourne in 
1651 if Brighton 
proved im- 
possible. He was 
too prudent a 
man to retain 
any documentary 
evidence of such 
dangerous doings, but he had a narrow escape in 1658 
when some of his neighbours planned a rising against 
Cromwell, supported by a landing of Charles II with 
an armed force from Flanders. Cromwell’s secret service 
was excellent, and when the plot had sufficiently matured 
the leaders were arrested. But against William Wilson 
there was suspicion only, and that led to a domiciliary 
visit to Eastbourne Place. A description of it written 
by Mrs. Wilson to a relation who had influence on the 
Government side reads innocently enough. Some of 
Colonel Ingoldsby’s regiment had come to secure and carry 
away her husband. But he had been ill for six months 
and was not fit to be moved. They knew not what was his 
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offence “ which 
made my Hus- 
bande extremely 
wonder havinge 
never acted or 
done anythinge 
againste the 
present Govern- 
ment.” For the 
time he was left 
at home, but a 
more peremptory 
visit was feared 
and the ‘‘ Sweet 
Cousen”’ is asked 
to use his en- 
deavours and im- 
portunities to 
obtain an order 
from Cromwell to 
let him be. A 
very different 
complexion, how- 
ever, is given to 
the occurrence by 
the after relation of a girl who was present and eventually 
became William Wilson’s daughter-in-law. There Mrs. Wilson 
is represented as receiving the officer and providing him with 
refreshment, meanwhile slipping off to the bedside of her 
sick husband, who at once made her bring a file of letters 
from his closet. ‘‘ From the file he took one or more letters 
and bade her burn them and stir the ashes to remove all 
traces.” That done the officer was admitted, and looking 
through the file “very complaisantly wished Mrs. Wilson 
joy that he had found nothing according to his Expectation 
or against Mr. Wilson, ffor had I (says the officer) found 
anything according to the Information given in against 
him my orders were to have taken him away.” Such was 
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the tale which Anne Courthope long afterwards told to her 
son, the future Sir Thomas Wilson, vendor of Eastbourne 
Place to Spencer Compton. As the entertainment of the 
officer was described as “‘a wheatear Pye of an extra- 
ordinary size,” and as the occurrence took place in April 
when wheatears were unprocurable, the relation seems 
dressed up for a time when the restored monarchy would 
make this view servicable. William Wilson, however, was 
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left alone and five months later Cromwell was dead. The 
Wilson girls were then at school near London, and the younger 
one writes to her mother : 

I have bin at White-Hall to wait on my Cousin Gardner and I see the 
Lord Mayors Show & by her command we saw the Protakter Ly in State, 
which is the most stately sight that ever I did see. 


Another eighteen months and all danger to Royalists 


was over. Charles II was proclaimed King in London in 
May, 1660, and William Wilson, as lord of Eastbourne—for 
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he appears to have taken precedence over the other land- 
owners—made a like public pronouncement amid much 
rejoicing, as described from hearsay by his great-grandson, 
Sir Edward Wilson. 

And when the K: was restored, which he forwarded to his power, he 
proclaimed him at E: Bourne wth ye most cordial affection, celebrating 
that solempnity amongst o* Demonstrations of Joy with Bonfires on the 
Links, an Hillock or Rising twixt Bourne Town & the Place, his Seat, sending 
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thither fro his own House an Hogshead of his Claret & Pipe or two of Rug 
(the name by which his strong Beer was comonly called) and when all the 
loyal Townspeople & adjacent Neighbourhood met him whom he genourously 
entertained & imediately after his Drinking the Kings Health, wh himself 
his Lady, Children and yé rest of his own family & kin, out of pure zeal, 
did on y" knees, he then publicly declared, That now, God be thanked, he 
thought his Estate his own. 

The ruling of Eastbourne now passed into his hands, while 
the bestowal of a baronetcy on him with remission of the 
thousand and ninety-five pounds due to the Crown from 
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recipients of that honour 
proves that he had some 
call for services rendered, 
such as participation in 
the events of 1648 and 
1651. Yet many had fully 
as good a claim, and 
success needed pertina- 
city. Wheatears played 
their part in bringing 
William Wilson to the 
mind of the dispenser 
of honour, as we know 
from letters of one of 
his nephews who was 
secretary to that in- 
fluential Sussex Loyalist, 
George Goring, Earl of 
Norwich. 


¥or our greater honour, 
his lordship carried your present 
in his own hands, and presented 
it to his Majesty, and told his 
Majesty from whence they 
came, and his Majesty was 
pleased to say that he never 
eat such fat birds in his life 
before. 
The fat birds of the 
autumn of 1660 prepared 
the way for the patent 
which was signed in the 
following March, and. for 
another quarter of a 
century Sir William sailed 
in placid waters and then, 
at the age of eighty, 
was ‘‘hansomly inter’d 
in his own chancel in 
Eastbourne Church near 
Ir o'clock at _ night.” 
It was an age of torch- 
light funerals performed 
with much ceremony. 
The painter of the 
Heralds’ College was in- 
structed to prepare “ 12 
escutcheons on fine 
Buckram ’’—such _ being 
the substance proper in 
the case of a baronet— 
while a special emissary 
is sent to London to 
procure fifty mourning 
rings at a cost of 


£19 2s. 
The first baronet had 
been “a prudent 


manager and Oeconomist 
as well as a generous 
Gentleman,” and his 
somewhat modest estate 
had proved sufficient to 
enable him to keep up 
his position and dignity. 
But with the eighteenth 
century came a distinct 
rise in the scale of ex- 
penditure, met in the 
case of the Wilsons with 
little accession of wealth 
and much less good 
management. And so 
when the second baronet 
passed away in 1718 the 
trustees of his young 
grandson and heir found 
it advisable to let East- 
bourne Place. The youth 
had just reached man- 
hood and received a 
commission in the Royal 
Horse Guards from 
George I when he died 
“of a consumption.” 
Such part of the estate 
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as was not settled on 
the male heir went to 
his sister. What _te- 
mained was small and 
encumbered. The fourth 
baronet found himself a 
poor man unable to do 
more than continue to 
live at Uckfield in the 
same modest way as 
before he succeeded his 
cousin, and not dis- 
inclined to part with a 
place which he saw no 
chance of his ever 
occupying. 

The first Sir William’s 
third son, Thomas, had 
caused much trouble in 
his youth. Apprenticed 
to a trader with a view 
to becoming a merchant, 
he was apt to indulge in 
a little mild dissipation. 
In 1675 “he happened 
to be out one night, & 
very late in the Stieets 
having been at a Tavern 
near Temple Bar, & 
being drunk he lay down 
on a Tradesman’s Bulk 
in the Streets and there 
fell asleep. He became 
a Prey to a Villanous 
gang of seamen who 
seized upon him,” with 
a result that he soon 
found himself sold in 
Jamaica “‘as a Slave to 
a Planter of that 
Country.” He was not 
prepared to take advan- 
tage of the death of 
his master and the in- 
clination of the widow 
to marry him, and he 
had further uncomfort- 
able adventures before 
his father redeemed him 
and in 1678 had him 
shipped home to East- 
bourne, where he em- 
ployed him as account 
keeper and married him 
to Anne Courthope. He 
did not live to see the 
birth of his son Thomas, 
who, becoming the fourth 
baronet in 1723, was 
approached by the 
tenant of Eastbourne 
Place with a view to 
its sale. 

Spencer Compton 
was the second son of 
the third Earl of North- 
ampton and first sat in 
the House of Commons 
for a Suffolk con- 
stituency. But in 1712 
he was returned for East 
Grinstead, and a yacancy 
soon after occurring in 
the county representation, 
he was chosen Knight 
of the Shire, and _ so 
continued as long as he 
remained a commoner. 
Wishing to identify him- 
self with the county he 
represented, he was 
anxious to own the house 
of which he had become 
tenant. Sir Thomas was 
happy to acquiesce and 
did not even trouble to 
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retain or fetch away the family poriraits and ‘‘ evidences.”’ 
Tweniy years later his son Edward, being then grown 
up and developing an interest in the family history, 
went to what was now Compton Place armed with a 
letter from his father begging that anything that remained 
which concerned the Wilsons only might be returned. No 
doubt the “‘ Evidences, Deeds and Writings’’ mentioned in 
the letter were willingly handed over. But the portraits 
were retained, and that of the children of the first Sir William 
Wilson now hangs at the foot of the staircase (Fig. 2) of 
the reconstructed house. 

As to what manner of house Spencer Compton acquired 
nothing is known. No doubt James Burton built, himself 
a house in the Elizabethan manner on the estate he acquired 
in 1554, for the manor place of the united property held 
by the Mannerses is not thought to have passed to the 
Burtons. They were people of modest means, although 
Sir Edward became a man of local influence and position. 
Nor had the Wilsons the wealth to build one of the great 
houses that arose after the Restoration of 1660. After the 
death of the first baronet their finances, as we have seen, 
were on the down grade and Bourne Place will have received 
little attention. Spencer Compton, therefore, must have 
found an old-fashioned house of moderate size in poor repair. 
As no detail of an earlier period than his survives it has 
been conjectured that he pulled down and began de novo. 
His account book disproves this, and so do the plan and 
form of the house. The picture (Fig. 1) of the north or 
entrance front shows projecting wings, which, though 
windowed and roofed in eighteenth century fashion, imply 
a house of the narrow E-shaped Elizabethan form rathex 
than of the solid, unbroken oblong shape which was favoured 
under George II. Further discussion on this subject must 
be deferred to next week. Meanwhile the illustrations of 
the downstairs rooms now given show that Spencer Compton 
was under the influence of William Kent and spared no 
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pains to make 
his new home 
a dignified 
example of that 
style. The 
dining-room 
(Fig. 3) lies on 
the lett or east 
side of the 
entrance hall 
and is about 
48ft. long and 
24ft. wide, the 
east end being 
divided off by 
a screen of 
fluted Ionic 
columns. The 
wall decoration 
is rich and 
carried out in 
wood carvings 
of great finish 
and crispness, 
while both the 
large (Fig. 5) 
and the small 
(Fig. 4) marble- 
topped side 
tables—all ex- 
cellent speci- 
mens of the 
Kent manner— 10.—IN THE DUKE’S' STUDY. 
were evidently 

designed as part of this very complete decorative scheme. 
The columned door frame forming the entrance from the 
hall is in unison with the screen and 
the four smaller doorways at the opposite 
end, a_ band of closely packed and 
tribboned bay leaves forming the frieze 
of all of them. The mantelpiece (Fig. 6), 
with mask and swag frieze and trusses 
enriched with garlands, is surmounted 
by a frame containing a picture and 
topped by a broken pediment holding a 
cartouche for arms. All this is thoroughly 
good and quite typical designing of the 
period, but the treatment of the wall 
panels is somewhat unusual. Two of 
them, indeed, are left plain to hold 
mirrors (Fig. 4), almost identical with 
one illustrated by Mr. F. Lenygon in 
his ‘ Furniture in England,” and which 
he rightly describes as “forming a most 
important decorative feature during the 
Early Georgian period.” But the other 
panels are enriched with elaborate scroll 
and swag work in carved wood. Those 
below the dado rail and the narrow 
ones above are completely filled with 
such carving, but in the rest the carving 
is associated with the framing of family 
portraits. That on the window side 
next the screen (Fig. 3) represents Sir 
Spencer after he became a Knight of the 
Order of the Bath at its reinstitution in 
1725. Pleased with the honour, we can 
imagine him at once sitting for the 
portrait which shows the Grand Cross 
on his breast, while his right hand holds 
a folded packet addressed to ‘“ The 
Rt Hon. St Spencer Compton Kt of y® 
Bath.” This would date the picture in 
the year after he purchased Bourne 
Place and when he was preparing for 
its renovation and enlargement. That 
enlargement principally took the form 
of a new building to the south (Figs. 12 
and 13) containing on the ground floor 
four sitting-rooms, two of which form 
the subject of illustrations given this 
week. That in the south-west corner of 
the house (Fig. 7) shows the high finish 
combined with reticence which distin- 
guishes several of the less important 
“COUNTRY LIFE.’ ¥ rooms at Compton Place. There is plenty 
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of enrichment, even of the 
dado and skirting mouldings, 
but no profusion or all-overish- 
ness. The mantelpiece and 
doorways are the leading deco- 
rative features, but the door 
and shutter panels have the 
egg and tongue motif which is 
so universal at Compton Place 
and used with very satisfying 
boldness in the cornice and in 
the broken architraving of the 
fireplace. The library (Fig. 8), 
which occupies on the south 
iront the corresponding position 
io the dining-room on_ the 
north front, has nineteenth 
century bookcases and_ wall- 
paper, but the door-case and 
mantelpiece (Fig. g) are quite 
excellent examples of Sir 
Spencer’s work, although the 
present thick coats of oak 
‘raining paint are detrimental 
io their design and craftsman- 
ship. The thickness of the 
slip to the fire arch, made out 
of a piece of white marble 3in. 
by 8in. and enriched with a 
bold egg and tongue moulding 
projecting slightly beyond the 
woodwork, is noticeable. There 
is no scamping of the lesser 
details. Thus results are at- 
tained which are fully satisfying 
and as fully achieved upstairs 
as in the ground floor rooms. 
Their illustration, however, 
must be postponed to next 
week. H. Avray TIPPING. 


THE WAR AND 
ITS EFFECTS 
ON BIRDS 


[ the beginning of the war I 
had expected vast hordes of 
small birds to arrive in this 
country, driven out of the 
many fighting zones by the 

continual crash and roar of the guns 
and invasion by the troops of what was 
once peaceful and, to the birds, suitable 
country. We now learn that this is 
not the case, but the very opposite, a 
result that one could never have foretold. 

In France we find that not only 
have the birds returned to their former 
quarters, having been temporarily 
driven out, but in many cases, having 
become acclimatised, if one may use 
such a term, to the various sounds of 
battle, have greatly increased in number, 
notably in the case of birds of carrion, 
such as the hoodie and the carrion 
crow, foul followers of war’s red_ hide. 
Hawks and owls—the former always a 
fairly common bird in France—find now 
an ample abundance of food in the 
thousands of mice and rats which are 
such a plague in some parts of the 
trenches. In this country round the 
camps, situated often in the very heart 
of the country, the birds have speedily 
learnt to pay no heed to the busy life of 
camp, or to the explosion of the bombs 
and the crack of the rifle fire on the 
ranges, Only the other day I saw a 
wagtail feeding her young within a few 
feet of an open-air miniature-rifle range 
in full swing, while the broods of tufted 
ducks swam gaily about on a small 
pond in a field next to the field in 
which bombing and mining experiments 
were daily carried out. In this same 
camp the woodpigeons, fearless of their 
Surroundings, sat cooing in the trees in 
and around the camp, while the rabbits 
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thought nothing of finding new and drier homes under the wooden huts. 
In one camp I remember seeing a lot of turtle doves, one of our prettiest 
summer visitors, feeding contentedly among the lines of picketed mules 
and horses. 

In another camp in which I was quartered, in Sutherlandshire, the 
widgeon sat in countless numbers along the shore directly beneath the 
camp which was situated on the bents or waste land and divided from the 
mainland by a stream up which the duéks—widgeon, mallard, pintail and teal— 
would pass in their hundreds during the time of flight, and it was most 
fascinating to lie in one’s tent and listen to their wild calls as they winged 
their nightly journey to their feeding grounds and to watch the vivid rays of 
light cast in fantastic shapes across the sky by the Aurora Borealis. The 
tameness of the waterfowl here I found, on enquiry, was most due to the 
Admiralty prohibiting the use of punt guns, and thereby, no doubt, saving 
many thousand lives and also making the birds much tamer. The gulls— 
black-backed, lesser and great, herring and black-headed—visited this camp 
in countless numbers, feeding at the tubs which contained the camp refuse, 
walking sedately about the tents with supreme indifference to the going and 
coming of the soldiers. But war has other sides and is not always a blessing, 
for on a certain reach of the East Coast of Scotland, where rumour says 
some ship or ships have been sunk, the sea for days was thick with oil, causing 
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mainland, on their daily foraging expeditions; also a small colony of 
rock doves on another island, who were being seriously threatened with 
extinction are now increasing. It seems strange that war, taking toll 
of humanity, should, though indirectly, be the cause of furthering life 
among the birds. I wonder how birds and animals, rendered strangely 
tame by their proximity to crowded camps and lessened persecution, will 
fare after the war is over, whether they will fall easy victims to the 
gun and trap, or will they speedily take again their cautious outlook of 
man, his comings and goings? J. C. Latpray. 


THE FOUNDATION OF 
A GUERNSEY HERD 


Ts building up of a dairy herd of high quality is 





one of the most fascinating branches of farming ; 
but it also has this advantage, that, although calling 
for judgment and careful management and, of course, 
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PART OF THE HERD. 


the death of hundreds of birds, whose wings, having become clogged with the 
oil, were rendered completely useless, leaving their wretched owners no choice 
but that of slow starvation. Ona certain tract of this cnast I found guillemots 
and razorbills lying every few yards, also many little auks, some scaups and 
eider duck and a sprinkling of common 
gulls, such as herring and _ black- 
headed, with a few black-backed, all 
thoroughly saturated in oil. Oddly 
enough, one green parrot completed 
the list of the dead, possibly a pet 
washed off some ship. 

In Wiltshire I was lucky enough 
to be in a camp near some downs on 
which the rare Kentish plover were 
nesting, and on manoeuvres there had 
sometimes one or more of these strange 
little birds quite close to me, circling 
round, showing great signs of distress 
at their formerly lonely nesting site 
being so frequently disturbed. Right 
in the middle of this camp in an 
ancient and lofty elm tree a pair of 
hobbies had their nest and, despite 
the efforts made to pillage it, success- 
fully reared their brood. 

To go back to the Admiralty and 
their prohibitions reminds me that on 
a certain island off the coast of East 
Lothian for innumerable ages a pair of 
peregrine falcons have tried to rear 
their young, their eggs or young being 
taken every year, but now, since the 
war broke out, this island has been 
placed out of bounds, together with 
some other neighbouring islands, to the 
joy, no doubt, of the falcons, which I 
have noticed flying backwards and 
forwards between the island and the 


adequate surroundings, it does not demand the incessant 
watchfulness, the long experience, nor the highly technical 
knowledge that is called for in successful general husbandry. 





LADOCK JOY. 
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In fact, some of the most notable herds of to-day have, 
at their earlier stages at any rate, been regarded more in the 
light of a hobby than a serious occupation. 

It is as a hobby that the herd from which our illustra- 
tions were obtained was founded some four years ago by Mr. 
Haldeman at Downe in Kent. Indeed, this article might 
have been frivolously entitled ‘“‘ The pastime of a business 
man.’ But it was a fastime with sound and promising 
beginnings, and in a very little while we anticipate that 
the herd, which now numbers about forty animals, will 
be taking a prominent place in showyards. It would, we 
believe, have done so already but for the outbreak of war 
while it was still in its infancy. Meantime it has attained 
a high position in the English Guernsey Society’s Milk 
Records, one cow, Donnington Honeymoon, heading the 
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admirably ; Downe Cherry, another first-class heifer ; 
and Downe Phyllis and Downe Ethel, both heavy milkers, 
though not yet officially recorded. 

A word must be said about the bull Downe Star of 
Vimiera, which has some excellent calves to his credit. Bred 
by Mr. F. Belloir of Guernsey, he is a son of Flora’s Sequel 2nd 
of Vimiera, which was a worthy holder of the championship 
in 1913; while both sire and dam hold the highest show 
records. 

The general impression given by the herd is one of 
level quality and excellent stamina, points due in great 
measure to the fact that Mr. Haldeman is very averse from 
forcing. Milk production is given all due importance, and 
certainly no adverse criticism can be voiced of the foregoing 
records ; but, on the other hand, very special attention is 


CONTENTMENT. 


last published records and several ot 
occupying extremely creditable places. 
Some idea of the capacity of these particular cows 
and heifers may be gained from the following particulars : 
Donnington Honeymoon, mentioned above, heads the herd 
book records with 11,039lb. of milk and 5.29 per cent. of 
butter fat. Downe. Romana, a very promising heifer, 
No. 9981 in the herd book, took second place among nineteen 
mentioned in the Society’s Milk Records, giving as a heifer 
7,428lb. and 414.49lb. of butter fat. Downe Lady Blanche 
ought also to give a good account of herself, judging from 
her pedigree, for her sire was both a prize and a cup winner, 
while her grand-dam, Princess May of the Hunguets 4th, 
is in the advance register No. 18, with 9,339lb. of milk and 
585.20lb. of butter fat to her credit. She also claims descent 
irom Governor of the Chene, No. 1297, the greatest prize- 
winner of the entire breed. Downe Ladock Joy II is another 
fine heifer, in which we find the best blood again, including 
Governor of the Chene; while among other outstanding 
members of the herd may be mentioned the Island bred 
Downe Petite, a very pretty heifer, which is developing 


her companions 


given to ensuring sturdy constitution, with most satisfactory 
results. If the herd maintains its present standard, both 
in milk and general quality, it will certainly attain a notable 
position when shows assume their normal peace-time status 
once more. 


IN THE GARDEN 


THE HOUSELEEK AND ITS ANCIENT SUPERSTITION. 


CORRESPONDENT in Cheshire sends a photograph, 
from which the accompanying illustration has been 
prepared, showing the Houseleek growing and flowering 
on the roof of a farm building. It is stated in a covering 
letter that the blooms of the Houseleek are exceptionally 

fine this year in Cheshire and Lancashire, and we might well 
add, in most other counties; but we cannot agree with our 
correspondent when he says “ the flowers are of distinctly rare 
occurrence, therefore somewhat unique.” As most of our 
readers must know, the flowering of the Houseleek is quite a 
common occurrence; but we venture to say that comparatively 
few are familiar with the peculiaritics of this plant and the 
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queer superstition attached to it. In many counties, more 
especially perhaps in the West of England and in Wales, the 
Houseleek is commonly planted on the roofs of dwelling-houses, 
in the firm belief that it affords protection against lightning. 
We are perfectly satisfied that this superstition exists, and that 
the Houseleek is often planted on rocfs for this reason. There 
are some districts in which the Houscleek, owing to its alleged 
virtue, may be seen on roofs in every village. The most inter- 
esting point about it is that this is the survival of a very old 
superstition which has been handed down from ancient times. 
It is known that the Houseleek was reverenced by the ancient 
Danes as sacred to the god Thor and as protector of dwellings 
against the Devil. The fact that the Houseleek would grow 
upon the roofs of houses may have given rise to the: superstition 
concerning it. Be this as it may, the Houseleek is said to have 
been encouraged by the ancients and planted on the roofs, where 
it was found to 
thrive without soil 
other than mould 
collected there 
and that formed 
by the decay of 
its own leaves 
To the Romans it 
was Jovis barba ; 
hence the French 
Joubarbe, mean- 
ing the beard of 
Jupiter, the chief 
god of the 
Romans, the god 
of thunder and 
lightning, whose 
usual attribute is 
a thunderbolt, so 
that it is more 
than likely even 
in those far-off 
times the idea of 
protecting houses 
was attached to 
the common 
Houseleek. 
Ancient Germans, 
out of respect for 
the god Thor, the 
god of thunder in 
Scandinavian my- 
thology, also 
planted it on roofs 
to protect the 
house against thunder. This is unquestionably one of the 
oldest surviving superstitions, and it is little short of miraculous 
that this simple belief, which has nothing to support it, should 
cling to this plant through all these ages. 

This superstition is somewhat analogous to one which 
prevails in Eastern Europe, notably in Bulgaria, where it is 
believed that if a stork builds its nest on the roof of a hut, it 
will bring good fortune to those who dwell within. 

Although the Houseleek is so often seen in England 
naturalised on old walls and cottage roofs, it is not indigenous. 
It occurs wild in Switzerland in dry, rocky places sometimes 
at an altitude of 7,oooft. It grows exposed to the fierce heat 
of the sun, where moisture is scarce. Its rosettes of succulent 
leaves are storehouses for water, but owing to their protective 
thick leathery cuticle they are able to endure considerable cold 
without the slightest injury. It likes to grow in clusters, and 
increases itself by means of seed and runners. Its flowers 
are crimson and star-like, borne on long, central stalks usually 
in July and August. It is known botanically as Sempervivum 
tectorum. The generic name is derived from semper vivo, to 
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live for ever, alluding to the well known tenacity of the species - 
while tectorum means roof-living. In addition to its popular 
name Houseleek, it is also known as Bullock’s Eye, Jupiter’s 
Beard and Sengreen. The acid and astringent juices with which 
the leaves are gorged are used in pharmacy to remove corns, 
and it is also said to be a cure for bee stings. According to 
country observers, it is gradually disappearing as a roof plant 
before the advance of the modern builder. Let us hope that 
this is not the case, and that its interesting tradition may be 
handed on to future generations. : 





ANOTHER HUMOGEN TRIAL AT WISLEY. 
HE interest aroused in bacterised peat during the last 
few vears is sufficient reason for the making of further 
tests to prove the value or otherwise of the preparations 
which are now finding their way on to the markets. So far 
the trials hav 
given varying re 
sults. We hav 
seen plants 
treated with 
Humogen at Key 
in which they hav: 
nade astonishin: 
and luxuriant 
growth out of al 
proportion to un 
treated plant 
grown in simila 
conditions. Aj; 
Wisley, howeve1 
the trials were by 
no means favour 
able. A recen 
trial of Humogen 
obtained this tim: 
through Messrs 
Sutton from thy 
Manchester Cor 
poration, ha: 
been made at 
Wisley, with th 
result that th 
previous findings 
have been con- 
firmed, viz., that 
the material is 
not standardised 
(this like three 
other samples, 
but unlike th¢« 
first received), gave no increase in yield, and that large doscs 
are apt to have a bad effect upon germination. 

Radishes were used for the test, which was upon poo, 
sandy soil. Each treatment was repeated four times, the plots 
similarly treated, and the same weight of seed was sown on each 
of the twenty-four plots. The weights of the four similarly 
treated plots are added together in the following summary : 
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Weighing 

Plots. Plants. Grms. 
7, 9, 18, 24 Nothing added ah 5 ae es «- 920 11,250 
1, 12, 15, 22 Humogen at the rate of half a ton to the acre.. 947 10,820 
2, 11, 17, 20 at ltontotheacre .. - -. B 10,415 
3, 6, 16, 21 at 2 tons to the acre .. vas .. 646 9,565 
4, 5, 14, 23 e at 4 tons to the acre .. a .. 428 6,525 
&, 10, 13, 19 Dung at the rate of 20 tons to the acre ‘ 943 21,470 


Of course, this test ought not to be taken as final, any more 
than the Kew tests, which gave far different results a few years 
ago. The whole subject is in its infancy, and even the inventor 
of Humogen does not appear or even profess to understand the 
complex nature of the substance he is handling. From the 
latest test, however, Humogen has reduced the crop, while a 
light dressing of dung almost doubled it. H.C 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

Highways and Byways of Galloway and Carrick, by the Rev. 

C. H. Dick, with illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan.) 

N the Highways and Byways series the character of 

the interest varies with the locality. The country 

described by the Rev. C. H. Dick and illustrated by 

Hugh Thomson is pre-eminently that of the Covenanting 

martyrs. It has been an attraction to literary men 
since the day when Sir Walter Scott discovered Robert 
Paterson cleaning the graves in the churchyard of Girthon 
Kirk. ‘‘ Old Mortality,” as he was called, was then a familiar 
figute wandering over the country on his white pony to repair 
inscriptions on the old monuments of the Covenanters and 
erecting new memorials where that pious duty had been 
omitted. Almost a nonagenarian, he died in 1800 at 


Carlaverock, where his own tombstone now stands with a 
suitable inscyiption. 


In a later day “R. L. S.” reverted 


ATURE 


to the study of the famous rising against prelacy, and after 
him Samuel Rutherford Crockett, whose bones now resi 
at Balmagie, whose churchyard he thought ‘“‘a right desit- 
able place for any tired wanderer’s resting-grave.” Mr. 
Dick with pen and camera has carried on the work. He 
has, indeed, produced rather too many of the inscriptions. 
After giving one in full he might with advantage have 
eliminated the common factor in the others, only copying 
what was peculiar toeach example. For they are monotonous 
in their sadness. One cannot read of these stern executions 
without remembering how the Germans in 1915-16 have 
shown even more brutality than did Sir Robert Grier «' 
Lagg, Lord Annandale, Watson, and the savage dragoons. Mr. 
Dick revels in tombstones and epitaphs, but he has succeede:| 
in disinterring few that are memorable for the poignat 
and fine expression of grief that make some of these bri | 
compositions live for ever. One of the most interesti, 
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is that made for the grave of Helen Walker by Scott. She 
is buried at Irongray, and it need hardly be repeated that 
her adventure suggested the idea of Jeanie Deans to the 
novelist. After refusing to save her sister’s life by telling 
a lie she travelled on foot to London to beg her life from the 
King. The last lines on the stone read : 
RESPECT THE GRAVE OF POVERTY 
WHEN COMBINED wiTtH Love oF TRUTH 
AnD DrEaAR AFFECTION. 


\Ve copy this sentence in order to put beside it a criticism of 
‘A. K. H. B.,” which Mr. Dick quotes with evident approval. 

“There is something not metaphysically correct in the 
combination described in the closing sentence,” wrote the 
Victorian pedant whose popularity is so difficult to under- 
stand nowadays, “‘ the combination of poverty, an outward 
condition, with truthfulness and affection, two inward 
characteristics. Poverty might co-exist with, or 
he associated with, any mental qualities you please, but 
assuredly it cannot correctly be said to enter into combi- 
nation with any.” Scott’s knowledge of the world carried 
him far beyond this formal and false logic. He knew that 
etinding poverty tempts to make one dispense with truth 
ond to petrify the feelings. Mr. Dick preserves a fine country 
saying when he tells that Nellie Walker probably in later life 
regretted her over-fastidiousness in choice of a lover. She 
advised Elizabeth Grierson not to follow her example, but 


to “ winnow the corn when the wind blew in at the barn 
door.’ Many readers would no doubt have been willing 


to spare some of the martyrs, those of Wigton especially, 
if in return they could have had some expansion of the 
literary associations. Up to comparatively lately the district 
has been favoured by the muses, although tourists and 
view hunters neglected it. Burns and Scott are a legion 
in themselves, but in addition to what came from the great, 
many precious things have fallen to the lot of the district 
from less illustrious hands. Maxwellton Braes do not, 
indeed, come into it, but the original ‘‘ Annie Laurie” was 
written by William Douglas of Finglass, a few miles from 
Dalry. His version consisted of two stanzas only—the second 
was rewritten and the third made altogether by Lady John 
Scott. The second verse read thus as it came from Douglas: 
She’s backit like the peacock ; 
She’s breisted like the swan ; 
She’s jimp abut the middle ; 
Her waist ye weel micht span, 
And she has a rollin’ ee, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'll lay me down and dee. 


Lady John Scott took away character and added prettiness, 
but there is room to doubt whether her version is an improve- 
ment on the original. 

Not much is said about William Nicholson, but his one 
immortal piece of humour is quoted in full, and there is 
reprinted the eulogium on it pronounced by Dr. John 
Brown. A few well known ballads originated in Carrick 
and Galloway. 

More romantic in a way than ‘“‘ Maxwellton Braes are 
Bonnie” is the love story of Dervorgilla, which links in a 
curious way Carrick and Oxford. She loved and for forty 
years was the wife of John Baliol, father of a better known 
son. When her husband died her devotion to him increased, 
if that were possible. Their embalmed hearts were buried 
together in Sweetheart Abbey, which she had built, and 
in the last years of her life she carried out a favourite project 
of his when she erected Baliol College in Oxford. 

But all this criticism should not blind us to the fact that 
Mx. Dick has written a fine, big, gossipy book about a remark- 
ably interesting and romantic part of Scotland. In no other 
part of Scotland is it possible for the pedestrian, knapsack on 
shoulder, to spend a month amid such delightful scenery, 
hallowed by associations which will ever be treasured by 
those who are proud ‘of the Scottish race which owes so much 
to the hard lessons of the Covenanting period. Needless to 
say Mr. Hugh Thomson has acquitted himself with his usual 
disiinction in the well chosen and painted illustrations. 


The Winged Victory, by Sarah Grand. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


MADAME SARAH GRAND, abused and admired many years ago as author 
of “The Heavenly Twins,” has written a new book announced as “ only 
in one sense a sequel” to a former one, “‘ namely, that it carries on into later 
life a certain set of the characters in that novel.” This sounds well enough, 
but asterisks pointing to a note “see ‘ Adnam’s Orchard’ ” leave the reader 
uneasy as to what enlightenment he may be missing. We confess ourselves— 
may the confession in no wise encourage this method of linking past and present 
—that we ransacked the lending Lbraries until we found ‘‘ Adnem’s Orchard” 
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in” to settle the point. Really Madame Sarah Grand might very well 
have left the asterisks out and her readers in peace, for The Winged Victory 
is complete and comprehensive enough. To call it a lengthy novelette is 
to do scant justice to much brilliant work and to its serious intention, though 
a writer who indulges in such names for her characters as Aloysius Blimber 
Bose and Algernon Appleton Pointry has no one but herself to blame if that 
intention is occasionally held in doubt. The Winged Victory—Ella Banks, 
the lacemaker of the former book—comes to London resolved to make real 
lace the rage as a first step towards the amelioration of the conditions of the 
lacemaker’s life. Equipped with marvellous beauty and assisted by the 
patronage of the Duchess of Castlefield Saye and the capital of the Duke, 
she achieves a great success, and the story of it is interesting. 
indecent people who constitute “ 
people who constitute ‘‘ 
of great 


Extraordinarily 
smart society’? and ordinarily decent 
good society”’ leavened by one or two persons 
goodness if equal eccentricity—one of them kept a_ private 
band, which in London accompanied him as he took his walks abroad 
pass before us in shoals, and each class has its effect upon Ella’s life, her 
commercial and philanthropic success. Ella herself, cleverly drawn, is one 
of those heroines apt to prove more interesting than dear to the reader. 
Her crime that she fed her ‘ intellect ’’ at the expense of “ her rich spiritual 
endowment”? meets with punishment so terrible, working such disaster 
to the two persons dearest to her, that, though no doubt it is satisfactory 
to see sinners duly smitten, it seems that Ella, allowing for her life and up- 
bringing, receives rather more than her fair share. The Duke also, guilty 
as he was, is beaten with stripes more grievous than even such sinners as he 
are usually called upon to bear. It is not to be expected of those who as 
pioneers of a movement have suffered and struggled that their outlook upon 
life will not be specialised in a sense unknown to happier and less devoted 
people. We are grateful to Madame Sarah Grand that, while condemned 
to see indecency in the designs of a tie-pin and eugenics in everything, 
she has touched with such restraint upon the singularly unpleasant nature 
of her heroine’s tragedy. 


The Reef of Stars, by H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
WE never yet read a book by Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole which might not 
have begun quite appropriately ‘Once upon a time” 
way of saying that with him the story is the thing. Things must happen 
to the children of his imagination, and that they happen with an air of 
possibility and a certain coherence is probably due to the fact that even his 
extraordinary inventive faculty is limited to human bounds. The Reef of 
Stars actually begins, ‘‘ Dawn was breaking over the Domain, glorious, 


(Hutchinson, 6s.) 


which is another 


gauzy with mist, warm and blue,” and goes on to relate a search for sunken 
treasure off the New Guinea coast. The seekers are a young Englishman 
stranded in Sydney with two shillings in his Australian 
almost in like case, an elderly sea-captain, a black boy, and Mr. Simon 
Macquart—a Villain. One has to accord him the capital because he is so 
sincerely and doubled-dyedly villainous ; without heart, or scruples, or even 
the superstition that restrains many really bad men from the ultimate crime, 
The only parallel to Mr. Macquart we have ever heard of in real life was a 
woman, appropriately a German, who killed her crippled husband for his 
insurance money and his two brothers, their wives and her own several 
children, for fear they should tell. The silence occasioned by the consider- 
able gaps thus made in the family proving more eloquent than speech, 
public suspicion was aroused, and once more vaulting ambition became a 
mere “‘also ran.’ Well, that is the sort of person Mr. Macquart was, too, 
and had he had to deal only with his fellow-seekers it was his intention to 
have ended the adventure gloriously and alone with a boatload of gold. 
But, although he had known of her existence beforehand, he overlooked the 
influence of the woman on the spot, a half-bred beauty whose Dyak lover 
eventually offers her Macquart’s detached head as a token of his matrimonial 
intentions, had things been different. As they are, the lady returns to Sydney 
with the Englishman, the Australian, the sea-captain and the gold, and the 
Dyak conveniently dies. | A minor villain, a fat, bewhiskered rubber collector, 


pocket, an 


also appears on the scene, and to get him—and the black boy 
in time for the happy ending was a teasing proposition. They were evidently 
bad to kill; but Mr. Stacpoole invokes the aid of that mysterious beast, 


off it again 


half man, half ape, whom genuine Papuan explorers have heard rumoured, 
and the deed is done. It all sounds very mad, but the author’s gift of 
breeziness, gaiety and amazing realism carries it along in fine style. It is, 
indeed, the sort of story you will finish in the burning of a candle—if you 
read in bed and are not a reckless consumer of electric light. 


Moonflower, by Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford). (John Long, 6s.) 


THERE have been many novels written since the days of ‘ Paul and 
Virginia ’’ on the theme of boy-and-girl adventure ending in grown-up love. 
It is a pretty though somewhat dangerous theme, and it requires more 
delicate handling than it generally receives. For this reason we may be 
grateful to Mrs. Maynard Crawford, who has given it to us in her story of 
Moonflower with just enough romance to interest us and without a trace 
of unpleasantness to jar. Her boy hero, Peter, is, perhaps, unduly innocent, 
and is more like twelve than eighteen in mind ; but if by this means she has 
been able to face the situation frankly and yet avoid the danger spot, we 
should not be captious on that score. 
Fearon, lives in the Transvaal, and the story of her young life there, on the 
veldt and in Johannesburg, is not overweighted with local colour. We 
can follow her adventures, happy and sad, without feeling them to be remote 
from our own experience. Things happen to a girl left friendless in South 
Africa much as they might to a girl in like circumstances at home. Even 
her trek across the veldt with Peter, when she flies from sordid ‘‘ Joh’burg ”’ 


’ 


Moonflower, whose real name is Stella 


in his company, is not merely a description of a strange place and strange 
people, but it conveys to the reader a sense of Moonflower’s joy in her escape 
from the horrors of civilisation. For Mrs. Crawford has felt the call of the 
veldt, and her love of South African life breathes gently from the pages of 
her book. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRDS AND COLOURS OF FRUIT. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.’’] 
Si1r,—Mr. Ratcliffe’s note on the preference which he has observed birds 
show for red fruit is very interesting. Perhaps some gardeners will give us 
the benefit of their experience in this matter. Much of the beauty of merely 
decorative berries is marred when the plants have to be protected from 
marauders by netting. Among the showiest ornaments of the borders at 
the present time’ are the huge egg-shaped fruits of Podophyllum Emodi, 
which, so soon as they acquire their glowing carmine bloom, prove irresistible 
to robins, and the plants have to be fenced about by wire-netting to defend 
them. Unhapp‘ly, the shining yellow racemes of Coriaria terminalis are 
equally attractive to birds, which can only be kept at bay by disfiguring 
the bushes w.th herring net. I cannot say that my observation agrees with 
that of Mr. Radcliffe that blue flowers are not so attractive to insects as red 
and yellow ones. All the borage fam‘ly seem to be favourites. The most 
intensely blue flower in bloom at present is Salvia patens, whereof the rich 
nectaries are shielded by a simple but effective piece of mechanism. The 
bill of a Mexican humming bird or the proboscis of some large lepidopterous 
insect inserted into the corolla presses a lever which brings the ripe anthers 
down from the upper lip of the flower, deposits pollen upon the intruder, 
and thus secures cross-fertilisation. But our bumble bees are too bulky 
to enter the blossom in the legitimate way—at the front door, so to speak— 
so they nip through the tube of the flower near its base and suck out the 
contents of the nectary burglariously. The purple tassels of the later 
flowering varieties of Buddleia variabilis possess an extraordinary attraction 
for red adm'ral butterflies HERBERT MAXWELL. 
EXTRAORDINARY PLANT GROWTH AT THE FRONT. 
(To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—From everywhere at the front an extraordinary plant growth 
is signalled. This fact is often attributed to the complete pulverisation 
of the soil by mine and shell explosions, as well as the constant 
shaking of the air by gun-fire, etc. These are, however, not the only, nor 
the most important, factors of this growth. They are to be found elsewhere. 
It must be attributed rather to the explosives themselves, which contain 
large quantities of nitric acids or nitrates and potash. The unburnt part of 
these explosives accounts for the extraordinary plant growth. Dynamite is 
simply nitric acid and glycerine rendered manipulatable by an inert material ; 
the trinitrotoluol contains large quantities of nitric acid ; the picrate of potash 
contains much potash; the gun and other powders contain nitrate and chlorate 
of potash, reminding of the nitre beds from farmyards in the Napoleonic 
times. The unburnt parts of all these powders soon come down to the 
soil, while even the burnt parts are brought down by rain or ordinary con- 
densatiou—so that the phenomenon finds an easy explanation.—H. 


“THE LURE OF THE CHILTERNS.:’ 
(To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Mr. Roscoes’ letter under this title in your issue of August. 19th is 
a happy reminder of a happy country and happier times to come, as well 
as past. Next to a walk in the very flesh through those Buckinghamshire 
beeches—perhaps nine months at the front in France and Belgium, and 
Stevenson’s ‘“‘ Essays on Travel,’ read in the August dusk of the Flanders 
Plain, is the best receipt for really feeling “‘ the Lure of the Chilterns.” Who 
could read “‘ An Autumn Effect’? when the beeches are yellowing without 
boarding, or desiring to board, the very first train that would deliver him 
at Tring, or Missenden, or Princes Risboro? ‘‘ Wendover lay well down 
in the midst, with mountains of foliage about it. The great plain stretched 
away to the northward, variegated near at hand with the quaint pattern 
of the fields, but growing ever more and more indistinct until it became 
a mere hurly-burly of trees and bright crescents of river, and snatches of 
slanting road, and finally melted into the ambiguous cloud-land over the 
horizon. The hills about Wendover and, as far as I could see, all the hills 
in Buckinghamshire, wear a sort of hood of beech plantation ; but in this 
particular case the hood had been sutlered to extend itself into something 
more like a cloak, and hung down about the shoulders of the hill in wide 
folds, instead of lying flatly along the summit. The trees grew so close 
and their boughs were so matted together that the whole wood looked as 
dense as a bush of heather. The prevailing colour was a dull, smouldering 
red, touched here and there with v:vid yellow. But the autumn had scarce 
advanced beyond the outworks; it was still almost summer in the heart 
ot the wood; and as soon as I had scrambled through the hedge, I found 
myself in a dim green forest atmosphere under eaves of virgin foliage. In 
places where the wood had itself for a background and the trees were massed 
together thickly, the colour became intensified and almost gem-like: a 
perfect fire of green, that seemcd none the less green for a few specks of 
autumn gold.” The ‘hurly-burly of trees,’”’ the ‘snatches of slanting 
road” and the fire of glowing green with sparks of geld! Instead of 
which . . . A brother officer who yesterday said “I’m having my 
Country Lire stopped—it makes me too beastly homesick,” has my 
entire sympathy and disapproval. He attributes to your vivid presentment 
of the country and the seasons what is really due to the country and season 
itself. There is a strange ‘“‘ change of leaf’’ restlessness and wanderlust 
that comes with autumn—enothcr “autumn effect.”—CLouGH WILLIAMs- 
E.uis, B.E.F. 
PROFITABLE RETURNS FROM PARK LAND. 
[To-THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I was very much interested in the question raised by Mr. Grey as to 
the best method of getting a return on park lands of trom 50 acres to 100 acres, 
and hoped that other suggestions might be made in Country Lire for 
August 19th in addition to that in the previous issue. I notice that Mr. 
Grey specially desires to preserve the amenities of his park, and these might 
include private golf Inks, and certainly would include walking over the 


land, both of which would be impossible if it were heav.ly manured and after- 
wards mown. What possibility would there be of making the land pay 
if used for the grazing of sheep or cattle or both? Mr. Grey is presumably 
not speaking of the present year and war-time only, when hay at £5 1s 
a ton is an exceptionally profitable crop, and it would be interesting if you 
or some of your readers would offer other suggestions for the profitable us. 
of park land.—K. WI son. 


; “ ANOTHER OLD RIDDLE.” 

More than one contributor has ‘ dropped into poetry” when solving 
the riddle in our issue of the 19th inst. Others have contented themsely 
with prose; two or three give ‘‘cod-sounds”’ as the solution. Corre: 
answers were received from L. Baldwin, F. M. Maitland, ‘‘ Despencer, 
G. Coward, Miss Bell, R. M. Mole, Miss Fryer, John Durst, and man 
others. We publish the best rhymed efforts below.—Ep. 


’ 


[To tHE Epitor or “Country Ltre.’’] 
S1r,— 
I hope I’m right in saying Cod, 
Without a head it’s truiy od (d), 
And sounding C (sea) and river D (ee) 
You soon can very plainly see. 
—-LAURA MEREDITH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ Country LiFr.’’} 
Sir,-— 
Cut off a C—you sound it like a K, 
Cut off a D—you spell it as a river ; 
You've nothing in the middle by the way, 
But Co is plural, full as any quiver ; 
If you lop off the C what’s left is odd, 
I have it now, Zounds! the whole thing’s a Cod. 
—WILLIAM DOUBLEDAY. 





(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
SIR,— 
That this riddle ‘“‘ hath an ancient and a fishlike smell’s’” not odd, 
For I guess a thousand readers will just write and answer ‘“ Cod.” 
—E. M. C. 


THE SHIRE ON ITS TRIAL. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Though I know the remedy for the evils referred to by ‘‘ Surrey Farmer * 
I fear the farmers themselves would not have what I suggest. I farm 
360 acres and use Shires and am well aware of their faults; but they “ sell,’ 
and as long as they “ sell’’ farmers will stick to the present type. Personally, 
for a cart horse I should prefer a clean-legged horse, with big, flat bone, 
weighty body and the shortest of legs, a fast walker and one that could trot 
ten miles an hour and keep it up for twenty miles; then you have a horse. 
The present type of Shire, as ‘‘ Surrey Farmer” says, ‘‘ forges’’ and is so 
helpless he cannot get his forelegs away quick enough to escape the click 
from his hind legs. He generally has side bones. If you put him in a reaper 
and binder and work him fast, he is ready to lay down at noon from lack of 
stamina, and if you trot him on the road he goes lame. In fact, in spite of 
his ‘“‘ selling ’’ properties, a farmer wou!d make more by keeping a faster 
moving horse, a harder horse, and one that did not put away such an enormous 
amount of food. Another point against changing is that the farm labourer 
hates anything but a Shire, for one reason, other breeds go too fast and are 
not willing to stand all day unattended. I have bred an excellent type of 
cart horse as follows: Put a big, powerful Yorkshire coach horse on to a short- 
legged, active Shire mare, and if you get a filly, put her to a powerful Cleve- 
land bay (the shorter-legged the better). I have one at home now, and you 
cannot kill her; but the farm hands do not like her. Her dam was again 
crossed by a Shire horse, and had a very big, powerful bay colt ; but as I 
have been abroad so long, I do not know how he has turned out. If I wanted to 
improve the breed of the Shire, I would cross a Shire mare with a short-legged, 
good-tempered thoroughbred that could ‘‘ walk,” and if I got a filly, I would 
cross her back with a good Shire again and try that ; but it is not practical, 
because while Shires are as good as beef to sell, farmers and farm labourers 
would not hear of it. This letter is hurried, and I may not have made myself 
clear, as one has not time just now. Before concluding I may say that the 
common bred ones will not stand the work out here, but that the cleaner- 
legged ones do pretty well; but for draught mules beat the lot.—W I. 
WalILes-FaIrRBAIRN, Salonika Forres 


HORSES WORRTED BY “CLEGS.” 

{To THE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Can any reader of Country Lire tell me of a way to keep “ clegs” 
off horses. They attack them mercilessly, raising great lumps all over the 
belly and other parts, and make it impossible to ride or drive them with 
pleasure for some weeks. I have tried rubbing paraffin over them, but it has 
no effect. Some horses seem to suffer more than others and are really 
quite ill after it—B. K. G. 

{Our Hunting Correspondent writes: ‘‘ Like ‘ B. K. G.’ I am troubled 
with ‘ clegs,’ but I am afraid there is no absolute remedy for their attacks 
In my country they are very bad. The only plan I can find is to put a light 
sheet under the harness or saddle and to protect the ears with earcaps. | 
find, too, that some places are far worse than others, and I avoid these 01 
drive or ride quickly through them. Paraffin is of some use, but its effect 
soon wears off. If a horse is feverish or out of sorts a linseed mash and som 
green food, preferably lucerne, is most useful in cooling them down. |i 
horses are turned out, there is no way of escape but to give them a fair! 
roomy box to take refuge in. Mine spend their whole day in their box 
in the fly season.—X.] 
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ANCIENT IRON SMELTING IN BRITAIN. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I do not know that I can give your correspondent, Mr. Woodruffe- 
Peacock, quite the answer he requires; but Nicholls, in his book on the 
Forest of Dean, published in 1858 by John Murray, gives a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous information on the iron workings of that district, with allusions 
to restrictions to prevent waste of valuable timber for smelting purposes, 
and other matters germane to the subject. The Forest and its surrounding 
villages are still full of survivals of the industry, dating from the time of the 
Romans, if not earlier, and a visit to the neighbourhood might probably 
give anyone interested in the subject considerable pleasure. Mr. Woodruftfe- 
Peacock would, for instance, find at Abenhall the fifteenth century font 
presented to the church by the Guild of Free Miners, and on which their 
arms and those of the Free Smiths are carved side by side with those of great 
nobles and old Gloucestershire families. At Newland is a beautiful and 
perfectly preserved little brass of an iron-miner in his working dress, with 
pick in hand, hod on back, and candlestick held 
between his teeth! The house and gardens of 
The Court at English Bicknor stand on a cinder- 
heap. Equally interesting are the ‘‘ scowles”’ 
or old workings from which the iron ore was 
dug. These may be plainly seen in at least three 
places—the Abbot’s Wood above the road be- 
tween Blakeney and Cinderford, at Bream, and 
at Clearwell. Those in the Abbot’s Wood are 
comparatively insignificant, but the others are 
sary curious and even impressive. At Bream 
thev lie in a wood just outside the village, and 
the numerous worked-out seams and ‘‘ pockets ”’ 
cover a considerable area, having their centre 
in a large hollow known as the ‘‘ Devil’s Chapel,” 
with the ‘‘ Pulpit’? rock rising in the middle. 
Those at Clearwell, where ore was still being 
raised a few years ago, occupy a smaller area, 
but descend much deeper, one narrow cleft 
being 6o0ft. or 7oft. below the surface of the field 
in which they lie. By the by, I usually read my 
CountrY LiFE with unalloyed pleasure, but 
there is a very large fly in the ointment this 
week. Your advertisement columns bring me 
the melancholy news of the approaching sale 
“by order of the mortgagees’’ of Nass House, 
one of the very finest of the many fine farm- 
houses in that part of Gloucestershire. One of the most welcome cups of tea 
I ever drank was given me there on a broiling afternoon of the glorious summer 
of 1911 by two daughters of the house, who passed—and not without good 
reason—as among the prettiest girlsin the county. A few weeks later the kind 
old tenant, their father, was dead ; and now the house itself is to pass from the 
possession of those who have owned it for long centuries. Your advertise- 
ments should be censored before being read by exiles —ArtTHUR O. COOKE. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’} 
Str,—With reference to Mr. Woodruffe-Peacock’s letter in your issue of the 
18th inst., it is possible that some enquiries in the Furness district of North 
Lancashire might produce information which would be of use to him. The 
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MURREN, WHERE MANY OF OUR WOUNDED 
hematite ore of that country was smelted in former times by means of 
charcoal in small furnaces locally called ‘‘ Bloomeries,” and there still exists 
a forge of this description (the last, I believe, in England), where the process 
is followed and a specially valuable grade of iron produced, at Backbarrow, 
near Ulverston. I cannot give any dates, but the Backbarrow Works were 
in existence earlier than 1750. This was the early home of John Wilkinson, 
in his day a celebrated ironmaster, who, some twenty years later, succeeded 
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in using ordinary coal for smelting purposes in place of charcoal. Among 
other experiments, by the way, this John Wilkinson tried peat-moss, for the 
conveyance of which to his works at Lindal in the same neighbourhood he 
built a small iron boat, the first known to history. It would seem likely 
that his substitution of coal for charcoal led to the disuse of the latter : there 
would certainly be no lack of it in the thickly wooded parts of North 
Lancashire. Probably the present managers of the Backbarrow Works 
might be able and willing to give Mr. Woodruffe- Peacock some particulars, 
or he might obtain access to certain of the early Manor Rolls of the 
district. At all events, if he cares to communicate with me I should be 
glad to give him one or two addresses which might possibly be of service 
to him.—J. P. Huppersty, Westcote, Ilkley. 


A PEACEFUL SCENE IN FRANCE. 
[To tHE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.” 


S1r,—One sees so many pictures of France at war nowadays, and the pictures 





A SUNNY STREET IN AVALLON. 

have such tragic associations for many of us, that I thought the enclosed 
photograph, which I took a few days ago, might be a welcome change. It 
shows a street in Avallon, and the slow-moving, cream-coloured bullocks 
coming slowly down the paved road between the sunlit houses formed a 
striking contrast to the bustle and sense of war of which one is conscious 
in more northern towns.-—C. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN SWITZERLAND. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In happier times Switzerland would now be crowded by tourists from 
every corner of the earth. The Bernese Oberland has always had its lion’s 
share of British visitors, and there is scarcely 
a place more familiar to the mountain resort 
enthusiast than Miirren. Everyone must 
rejoice that the first convoy of the second 
batch of British officers and soldiers, which 
arrived on August 12th, is mainly destined to 
be interned in Mirren, the celebrated Alpine 
health resort, situated on a large natural terrace 
high above the valley of Lauterbrunnen. It is 
surrounded by the highest mountains of the 
Bernese Alps, and the M6nch, 
Jungfrau, Wetterhorn, to name only a few, form 


Eiger, the 


a panorama which, once seen, is never forgotten. 
Miirren, well known to English readers, has the 
natural advantages of a sunny situation, pro- 
tection from cold winds, a pure and invigorating 
air and a variety of short and long walks. 
Within half an hour from the village is the 
Blumenthal (flower valley), where our much 
tried soldiers will rejoice in plucking many of 
the beautiful Alpine 
send home to their loved ones. 


flowers to press and 
The autumn 
is especially fine in Miirren, and by the time 
winter comes, the clear, transparent air will 
already have worked wonders for those who 
need it most. The hotel accommodation is 
very good in Miirren, and its half-dozen or 
more of up-to- date hotels should help to make 
our Tommies comfortable. The German-Swiss 
of the Bernese Oberland is an 
pleasant 


especially 
individual. The German 
they speak sounds a softer, more agreeable 
language than the harsh guttural sounds the 
Prussian emits. There can be no doubt that, 
whether at Mirren or at Chateau d’Oex, at 
Leysin, or at any place where our prisoners in future will be abie tw 
live in comparative liberty in Switzerland till 
world will have to acknowledge with gratitude that the mercy and 
kindness of a proud, free people has in the midst of Armageddon 
made a haven of refuge for those so sadly broken in this terrible war 
The accompanying picture was taken by Mr. Nickles of 
—L. LEDERER. 
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A CANE CHAIR IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
[To THE Epitor or ** Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph depicts a detail of the sculptured 
decoration of the west end wall of the north aisle of the Cluniac Priory Church 
at Souvigny (Allier), which lies about eight miles from Moulins, almost in 
This and the neighbouring sculptured figures 
are admirable work of the twelfth century. It is not the quality of the 
sculpture, however, that now invités the reader’s attention, but merely the 
chair in which the headless 
saintly personage is seated. 
Mischievous time has robbed 
it of its two outer legs, but 
tolerably 


plumb-centre of France 


the side remains 
perfect, and has every 
appearance of being filled 
with platted cane within a 
wooden framework. It is, of 
course, hopeless to look any- 
where for an existing chair 
of that date and character. 
There are, indeed, in the 
historical collection of the 
University at Christiania two 
carved wooden armchairs not 
later in date than early 
thirteenth century, and there 
third at Dresden in 
private possession ; but these 
are wholly different in 
character. A much restored 
bronze backed and 
throne in the Kaiserhaus at 
equal 


is: a 


armed 
Goslar claims an 
antiquity, but does not help 
us any more than the antique 
bronze folding seat known as 
the throne of Dagobert, which 
belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Denis and was fitted with 
a fine bronze back in the days 
of the great Suger. It was 
badly repaired for use at the 
coronation of Napoleon. The 
only surviving wood furniture 
of the date that can be cited 
in Western Europe is a group 
of chests, such as those in 
the Valére Museum at Sior 
in the Rhone Valley or an 
armoire in a church at 
Aubazine (Corréze). These 
are massive constructions, 
wholly different in character 
from our saint’s chair. By 
a curious coincidence the 
Souvigny Church contains a 
rather notable piece of 
medieval furniture, but of 
the fifteenth century. It is 
a very ornate cupboard for 
relics, but carved in stone, 
only the doors being of wood. 
It is, however, an obvious 
translation into stone of the 
woodwork of the day when 
such fine pieces of Gothic 
furniture must have existed 
in great numbers. Whether 
platted canework 1s referred 
to in inventories or other 
literary records as far back 
as the twelfth century I 
cannot say. Perhaps some of 
vour readers may be better 
intormed.—MartTin Conway. 
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To THE EpIToR. | 
Sir —The Devon and Somer- 
set County Councils are con- 
ducting experimental plant- 
ings of Ciiferent varieties of 
potatoes, mainly Scotch, as 
it is found that the conditions 
of climate and soil are similar 
in the West to those in the 
North. A recent trip of a few weeks’ duration through Cornwall and 
Devon gave me evidence of what seems a very large territory available 
for the growth of potatoes—one of the most valuable of food crops—and 
I saw much land, especially near the old mining towns and villages, where 
potatoes should be easily raised by the efforts of the men and women 
in their spare time, to their own material advantage and profit. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to find that the local governing authorities in our 
glorious Western Counties are fully alive to the importance of a form of 
food production which they evidently think has not been adequately 
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opinion in 
which the 
mere tourist, 
if he may be 
so allowed, 
must thor- 
oughly 
with them.— 
J. LANDFEAR 
Lucas. 
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Litgcise 
OWLS IN 
INDIA. 
THe EpirTor. 
Sir,-Enclosed 
is a print of 
a young little 
owl photo- 
graphed at the 
age of two 
weeks. Its 
parents built 
their nest in 
the dead 
branch of an 
Indian mango 
tree, which 
they hollowed 
out, laying 
two white 
eggs. The 
feathers are 
of a light and 
dark 
mottie, being 
more pro- 
nounced in 
colour in the old birds.—ArtHuR E. Hii (Private), 2916, Machine Gun 

Section, No. 20 Bungalow, Wanwwri Barracks, Poona, India. 
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A HAWK STORY. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The following story may be of interest to your readers: My wife and 
I were sitting in our drawing-room at tea about 4.30 p.m. one afternoon 
last month. Opposite where we sat was a long bay-window, the sash at 
one end being wide open. The window faced a large lawn, the happy 
hunting ground of many varieties of small birds. Suddenly there was thx 
In through the open window at tremendous 
speed came a water wagtail closely followed by a hawk. Both came to thx 
floor at the opposite end of the window through which they had entered. 
The wagtail was up in a moment; it doubled back, flew out of the open 
window and was gone. The hawk made for the nearest sash, which was 
closed. As he struggled to climb up the glass my wife picked up a light 
coat and threw it over him. We then opened the window and let him go. 
The bird was evidently a male sparrow-hawk. It was right on top of the 
wagtail as both entered the open window; the latter, but for the loss of 
a few feathers, escaped uninjured.—ROLAND ERRINGTON. 


sound of a rush of wings. 


HOME-BRED GOLDEN PHEASANTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph may interest your readers. The birds are 
golden pheasants, four months old, that I have reared in my garden; they 
are unusually tame and feed from my hand without fear; they have the 
run of the garden and now roost in the fruit trees.—(Mrs.) S. F. Loucnrer. 





CUPBOARD LOVE CONQUERS TIMIDITY. 

















